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Our Lady’s Assumption 
| sebuhantamete in mid-August the Church solemnly 


commemorates one of the most glorious and unique 
privileges of our Blessed Lady. The feast dates back as 
well in the Greek as in the Latin Church to at least the 
sixth century. Under the title of the Assumption, it 
recalls Mary’s holy death, the subsequent preservation 
of her immaculate body from the corruption of the 
grave, and its translation, reunited with her sinless soul, 
to heaven. There, in the fulness of her womanhood, as 
St. Peter Damian magnificently depicts her, she is at the 
right hand of her Son, clothed in glory. In the Mass of 
the day the Church exultingly sings: “ Mary has been 
assumed into heaven; the angels rejoice and together 
they praise the Son of God.” 

It was part of the primeval curse for Adam’s sin that 
as he came from the dust so unto dust should man re- 
turn. By the favor of Christ, Mary, because she was 
His Mother, because of her immaculate conception, be- 
cause her body was singularly chaste and virginal, was 
exempted from the common lot of humanity. 

Though no Pope or Ecumenical Council has ever ex- 
plicitly defined that the Blessed Virgin’s body is in glory, 
the Assumption is unanimously taught and defended by 
Catholic theologians. Accordingly it is one of those doc- 
trines that no Catholic can refuse to believe without 
grave sin, even though its denial would not constitute 
technical heresy. By “ believing” is meant holding as 
certain, and giving a positive internal intellectual assent 
to its truth, not the mere negative attitude of an obsequi- 
ous silence, of not opposing or speaking against it. 

Unfortunately, with regard to what Catholics must be- 
lieve, there are sometimes found well-meaning but ill- 
instructed people who, in a broad-minded spirif, and 


wishing to appear “liberal” to those outside the Fold, 
assume that the obligation to believe is limited to matters 
included in God’s formal revelation, or, at most, to truths 
which the Church teaches with infallible authority through 
Papal or conciliar definitions. They forget that the de- 
posit of Faith extends beyond formal Divine revelation ; 
and that the teaching authority of the Church is broader 
than its infallibility; and that, apart from solemn defini- 
tions or ex-cathedra pronouncements, what the Bishops 
and pastors of the Church embrace in their ordinary and 
universal teaching, also demands religious assent. 

Christ commissioned His Apostles to go and teach: 
“ Going therefore teach ye all nations.’’ He assured them 
that He would safeguard that teaching: “I will be with 
you all days even to the consummation of the world.” And 
He further placed a sanction on their preaching: “ He 
that heareth you heareth me.” The Catholic Church, con- 
sequently, is essentially an authoritative teacher with a 
Divine commission. It has a right to teach, and to de- 
mand intellectual assent to its teaching; also to impose 
upon its hearers belief as a moral obligation. The source 
of the Christian’s duty to believe is not merely that what 
the Church teaches is expressly revealed by God, or that 
she speaks infallibly, but that she is the Divinely ap- 
pointed teacher and guardian of religious truth. Con- 
sequently, whatever the Church proposes for the be- 
lief of the Faithful, even apart from infallible and 
definitive decisions on matters of faith or morality, de- 
mands, in virtue of Our Lord’s commission, our obedient 
assent. To refuse this assent on the score that God has 
not revealed what is being taught, or that the teaching 
is not infallible, or does not come direct from the Holy 
Father himself, is to sin gravely by failing in that sub- 
mission strictly due the teaching authority of the 


Church. 
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Where, for example, the Church tells one that it is 
perilous to hold a particular scientific or philosophical 
opinion, or to interpret Scripture in a certain way, that 
birth control and sterilization are wrong, the Catholic 
must suffer his conscience to be guided by what he is 
bound to regard as the competent custodian of revealed 
truth, and he must avoid the danger of which he is thus 
warned by bowing to the judgment of authority. Not to 
do this is to flout the one religious teacher that God has 
set up in this world to direct men’s intellects aright. The 
obedience that Christ intended should be shown to the 
Church which He established is given only when one, 
setting aside his own judgment, yields it, in religious mat- 
ters, to the guidance of the organization that Providence 
has founded and commissioned to safeguard the deposit of 
the Faith. Nor is such assent irrational, since to the be- 
liever, however learned or intellectual he may be, a motive 
of credibility is always present in the special care that God 
has of His Church, and the guarantees of Christ that it 
should never fail nor err. As the Rev. George D. Smith 
pointed out in the April Clergy Review, “The Church 
possesses the Divine commission to teach, and hence there 
arises in the Faithful a moral obligation to believe, which 
is founded ultimately . . . upon God's sovereign right to 
the submission and intellectual allegiance of His crea- 
tures.” More than ever today the world and the country 
need men and women who “ think with the Church.” 


Hollow Legislation 


E are more than anxious to support the Adminis- 

tration in every measure that promises economic and 
industrial relief. No man of sense today presses partisan 
interests, and we never had any. But in the words of 
the platform builders, we view with alarm certain types 
of pending legislation, particularly the Guffey bill. 

This bill was intended to give relief to the miners and, 
incidentally, also to the operators. For generations our 
mines have been conducted on the policy of concentration 
camps, which feed the prisoners a minimum of food, and 
shoot them down when they attempt to escape. The 
Guffey bill guarantees certain human rights to the miners, 
that of organization and a living wage, among them, and 
imposes a code on the operators. If the code and the 
guarantees could be accepted voluntarily, and enforced by 
private contract, we should welcome the Guffey bill. But 
the bill forces the operators into the compact by imposing 
a heavy penalty on those who resist. Opposition means 
financial death, for with the penalty, called a “tax” of 
twenty-five per cent at the mine, the operator cannot com- 
pete in the market. 

Relying on a promise of relief legislation, the miners 
have three times called off a strike. What have they been 
given? 

The principles underlying this bill are almost certainly 
unconstitutional. In the child-labor case the Supreme 
Court held that a tax laid not to collect revenue, but to 
prohibit child labor, was invalid. Two Federal Courts 
of Appeal have made the same ruling in AAA cases. A 
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tax must be for revenue, not to enforce some social re- 
form. The-tax in the Guffey bill is not designed to raise 
revenue, for if the purpose of the bill succeeds and all 
operators sign the code, there will be no revenue. The 
bill’s purpose is simply to force the operators to join a 
kind of trade association. 

Perhaps Congress has given the miners all it can give. 
However that may be, in the Guffey bill it has given them 
nothing but a measure which the courts will almost cer- 
tainly reject. 


Like Master, Like Man 


ERHAPS the American Bar Association understands 

its purposes better than we understand them. Per- 
haps it is indifferent to the stamp of popular approval or 
the stigma of popular censure. At any rate, it struck out ° 
for a bold policy when at the very moment that a Senate 
committee was trying to find out what public-utility of- 
ficial burned the records, and why, it chose as its presi- 
dent a well-known corporation lawyer, and for its secretary 
a gentleman who not long ago served ten days in jail. 

Let us begin with the president. It may be assumed 
that he knows the law; otherwise he would never have 
been chosen as legal adviser for a number of corporations 
in New York. Probably his service has been satisfactory. 
Corporations, especially those engaged in the public- 
utility field, waste no money on fumbling servants. Some 
eight years ago — to be precise, on July 22, 1927 — this 
gentleman wrote to the vice president of a New York cor- 
poration whose name was appropriately Fogg, and his 
subject was the gas-rate scheduies of system companies. 
Here is the first paragraph of his comment. 

The preliminary draft follows rather closely the form of the one 
I worked out for the Brooklyn Borough Gas Company, which was 
prepared in part to conceal and gloss over, and in part to fortify, 
an increase in rates commingled with a change in form. It isn’t 
necessary to make the same argument to sustain a million-dollar 
reduction. Use of it might lead the commission to suspect that 
there is an increase concealed somewhere in your schedules also. 
(Italics inserted.) y 

It is just this tendency “ to conceal and gloss over,” es- 
pecially in connection with their work for corporations, 
that has lowered many lawyers in public esteem to the 
level of confidence men or porch climbers. We realize that 
it is not the business of the lawyer who instructs a cor- 
poration how to deal with a public-utility commission, to 
file with that commission a true copy of the instructions 
which he has-given. At the same time, we realize no less 
clearly that the lawyer who teaches his client “ to conceal 
and gloss over,” in civil as well as in criminal cases, is 
hardly fitted to exemplify that scrupulous loyalty to pro- 
fessional and ethical ideals which, we suppose, the Ameri- 
can Bar Association would inculcate in the youngest 
member of the profession. 

To turn to the secretary. It appears that, like other 
public-utility officials in times of stress, he had destroyed 
or permitted to be destroyed, certain papers and docu- 
ments belonging to his client, but demanded by a Senate 
committee investigating the mail contracts. The Senate 
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thereupon judged him guilty of contempt, and sentenced 
him to ten days in jail. Apprehended with some difficulty, 
he was released on a writ of habeas corpus, and this de- 
cision was upheld by the Federal Court of Appeals. But 
the Supreme Court of the United States, eight Justices 
assenting, and one not taking part, reversed this decision, 
and the secretary served the sentence imposed by the 
Senate, namely ten days in the District of Columbia 
jail. 

It may be admitted that this gentleman has never worn 
stripes, and that his offense was probably not one which 
involved moral turpitude. It was claimed by his friends 
that over-zeal for the interests of his client was the worst 
construction that could be put upon his conduct. But is 
it not time for the profession to emphasize the fact that 
the interests of the client must not be defended at the 
expense of the interests of right order and of justice? 
Otherwise, let us look upon “ Al’’ Capone as a martyr, 
and start a public subscription to defend that lawyer who 
the other day was sentenced by a Federal court to prison 
for demanding from a kidnaper as his fee what he knew 
to be ransom money. 

It has long seemed to us that the lawyer to be censured 
is not, chiefly, the petty shyster in the police court, but 
the great corporation lawyer who by instructing his clients 
“to conceal and gloss over”? makes himself and them 
enemies of peace and good order in the community. But 
if we fear to censure them, let us not, at least, hold 
them up as models to the profession. 


The Peace of Christ 


T is saddening to look out over the world today and to 

perceive in every country the spirit that sows discord 
among brethren. One might think that Our Lord 
Jesus Christ had never come with His message of sweet- 
ness and strength, with His Gospel teaching us to love 
one another as children of Our Father in Heaven. Our 
minds have become almost hardened to the stories that 
have been sent for years from Russia and from Mexico. 
We know that they are true, but most of us simply listen 
and pass by, in the persuasion that there is nothing that 
we can do. 

The tales of persecution in Germany perhaps make 
more impression upon us, not only because they are more 
recent, but also because in several respects they differ from 
those that have been told. In Russia and in Mexico we 
find a direct attack upon the Catholic Church, but the 
purpose is rather to destroy religion than to replace it with 
atheism. In Germany, however, the aim seems to be to 
replace Christianity with a crude form of worship of 
ancient Nordic deities, and with an ethical and moral 
code, if the phrase be permissible, based upon the tribal 
customs of a savage people. 

Millions of men and women are suffering today from 
persecution by their Governments. Families are reduced 
to beggary, and men are in exile or in prison, merely 
because they assert their right to live in peace as mem- 
bers of the Catholic Church. In none of the three coun- 


tries mentioned can they discern at the present moment 
any hope of relief. Their whole world has been changed, 
and has become for them and for their children a wander- 
ing through the desert of persecution, while their hearts 
yearn for leaders who will take them into some land where 
they can rest after their sufferings. It is hard for us in 
this country to realize the hopelessness of their condition. 
We too have had our trials from time to time, but in com- 
parison they have been light and fleeting. The world 
which God created as a home for his children has become 
for many of them a harsh and bitter prison house. 

But even in those countries where there is no persecu- 
tion of whole classes by the Government, there is unrest. 
All Europe today is dark with the shadows of impending 
war, and these shadows lengthen across the seas to our 
own shores. In the present year the United States will 
spend approximately a billion dollars in preparing for war. 
Abroad, the old ideas of disarmament which we followed 
eagerly and with high hopes even ten years ago, are now 
rarely spoken of, and even more rarely commended. Ship- 
yards and munition factories swarm with workers, and 
from capital to capital the couriers of the air bear con- 
flicting messages elaborated by diplomats. The minds of 
thoughtful men everywhere are weighed down by the fear 
that the next disagreement, trifling as it may be in itself, 
may be seized upon as a pretext for war. 

From his watch tower at Rome, the Vicar of Christ has 
seen and has bewailed these movements of unrest. His 
alone is the voice that always is raised for peace, and his 
alone is the hand that proposes the remedy for the evils 
which afflict mankind. At a meeting of the Sacred Con- 
gregation of Rites, convened on July 28, to discuss the 
heroic virtues of Justin de Jacobis, who died in Ethiopia 
some seventy-five years ago as Vicar Apostolic, the Holy 
Father said: 

We still hope, and shall always continue to hope, in the peace 
of Christ in the Kingdom of Christ, and we trust that nothing will 
be done that is not in accordance with truth, with justice, and 
with charity. 

Here the Holy Father points out the source of the 
unrest that broods over the world today. It can never 
be lifted unless men and governments alike rule all their 
actions by the laws of truth, justice, and charity. 

When shall that consummation be? The day is hidden 
in the mind of God. But we can hasten it, first, by illus- 
trating these virtues in all our dealings, and next, by 
fervent prayer that God, the Governor of governments 
and of ail men, may turn the minds of those in high place 
to truth, justice, and charity. These express His will, and 
in His will is our only peace, the peace of Christ. 


The Cocktail Lobby 


AX official now high in the service of the Irish Free 
State was asked some fifteen years ago what he con- 
sidered the greatest danger to the political aspirations of 
the Irish people. After taking time for reflection, he an- 
swered, “ British tea parties! ’’ The English, he said, were 
a clever race, and in their skilled hands the social amenities 
could be woven into unbreakable cables. 
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Repesentative Nelson, from Missouri, agrees with this 
Irish official. Referring to the lobbies at Washington, he 
contends that the most dangerous of all these grimy groups 
is the “dinner and cock-tail crowd,” and he hopes that 
Congress will investigate its dark and devious ways. Not 
one Congressman in a hundred accepts money, or a 
similar consideration for his vote. But the Congressman 
with a wife and daughters who aspire to climb the social 
ladder is subjected to temptations that often are too strong 
to be overcome by one weak mortal. 

According to this theory, the man who corrupts Con- 
gress is not a person with a little black bag full of money, 
put there by the angels, for all he knows. He is, rather, 
a sort of Ward McAllister who can lift you from your 
lowly place among the goats, and enroll you among the 
elect Four Hundred. What he will do is conditioned, of 
course, upon your willingness to take a “ reasonable view ” 
of the little plan concocted by his masters to loot the 
Treasury. 

These matters of the haut monde lie outside our 
province. But since we have seen men and women sacrifice 
their religion for a place in “ society,” it is possible that 
now and then a Congressman may sacrifice his honor for 
the same bauble. Still, we do not see what an investigating 
committee can do about it. In spite of all laws, men 
have sold, and will continue to sell, their very souls for a 
cap and bells. 
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The Invis- 
ible Item 


HE pastor and the architect are opening up the 

estimates for the new parish auditorium that is going 
to be built. Or it may be Mother Superior for the chapel 
that is to be redecorated. Or Father Rector for the 
new science building. Carefully they go over each item, 
and then compare the totals. They are delighted to see 
that Murphy, Wareham, and Slevinsky have by far the 
lowest figure. Once again they scrutinize the items. 
Everything seems to be there, and the decision is about 
to be made. The job is going to cost less than they 
thought, and they are very happy. But—one item is 
missing. What do these people pay their workmen? Is 
that the reason why their figure is so much lower? Prob- 
ably ; in fact, almost certainly. Social justice costs money. 
It is the invisible item in every estimate. Contractors 
can’t be priggish; they can’t include “ decent treatment of 
workmen ” openly in their estimate. But they know that 
the Church preaches social justice, and they take for 
granted that their prospective client is willing to practise 
it. It would be the first thing he would think of. Yet it 
is easy to preach. When the lesson comes home to us, we 
are too often blind to the invisible item. That is the reason 
why over and over again we hear complaints that it is 
the chiseling contractor who gets the job, because his price 
is lower, because he pays his workmen less. It is poor 


service to the Church to economize at the cost of justice. 
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A Great 
Modern Preacher 


HE Church lost one ot its greatest modern preachers 

and the country an outstanding orator in the death 
of Father John A. McClorey, S.J., at Detroit last week. 
Father McClorey was as deeply admired and loved by 
Protestants and Jews as he was by Catholics, and his 
magnificent voice had been heard in every section of this 
country. Born in Cincinnati in 1874 and ordained to the 
priesthood in St. Louis in 1908, Father McClorey spent 
the first years of his ministry teaching literature in the 
Jesuit mid-West colleges and preparing painstakingly for 
the preaching career he had marked out for himself. 
During these same years he contributed occasional articles 
to AMERICA and published several brilliant small essays 
on Shakespeare. It was in 1916, however, that he first 
won national prominence by a devastating series of 
sermons on the origins of the Episcopal Church which he 
delivered in St. Louis at the time that most of the Bishops 
and ministers of that church were holding a national 
convocation in the city. It was said at the time that many 
of the clergymen deserted their own convention sessions 
to hear him preach. During the next few years he rose 
to greater fame by his Lenten addresses in Detroit. These 
were delivered not only to the congregation at the Jesuit 
Church but also to an audience, predominantly non- 
Catholic, at the huge Arcadia Auditorium. It was at this 
time, too, that he engaged in his famous controversy with 
Dr. Little, President of Michigan University, over birth 
control. In the following years, Father McClorey gave a 
remarkable series of pulpit orations in San Francisco, 
and traveled the Southwest on a lecture tour. In 1929 
or thereabouts he undertook the extraordinary task of 
traveling each week between New York, Chicago, and 
Detroit preaching the Lenten sermons in these three cities 
and also lecturing on various topics during the entire 
season. Dr. Fulton Sheen is quoted as saying that the 
McClorey book on preaching is the best he knows. 


Hand And 
Bludgeon 


NLY an unbelievable trust in the utter stupidity of 

the American public could have prompted the Am- 
bassador to the United States from Soviet Russia, 
Alexander A. Troyanovsky, to make at San Francisco 
the statement given in a dispatch for July 29, regarding 
the reports of Communist activity in the United States 
submitted to the congress of the Third International in 
Moscow : 

I know nothing about either the Communist party or its 
activities in the United States. It has nothing in common with 
the Government which I represent here. 

I cannot, of course, deny that there is a Communist party or 
communistic activities in America. But I do deny that any 
activities of that Communist party are in anyway inspired by the 
Soviet Government of Russia or are connected with it. 

We respectfully refer Mr. Troyanovsky to the veteran 
correspondent in Moscow of the New York Times, 
Walter Duranty, who took the trouble, over two years 
ago, to point out to unsophisticated American readers 
that the ancient and hoary fiction of the separation of the 
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Soviet regime from the Communist party had finally been 
done away with. We also refer Mr. Troyanovsky to Mr. 
Joseph Stalin, with the suggestion that he inform that 
well-known gentleman, who, we have heard at various 
times, is still the general secretary of the Communist 
party in the Soviet Union, that there is “ no connection ” 
between the party and the Government. Mr. Stalin, we 
believe, will be highly interested, if not amused, by this 
suggestion. As for the Soviet Government “ inspiring ” 
the actions of the party, we finally refer Mr. Troyanovsky 
to the prophet Lenin, who in his inimitable style declared 
that Soviet Governments were to be used as a “ bludgeon ” 
for Communism. It is not the custom of bludgeons to 
inspire the hand that wields them. 


Hints for 
A Congress 


HE Children’s Bureau in the United States Depart- 

ment of Labor sends out the news that the Seventh 
Pan-American Child Congress will be held in Mexico 
City in October. It may be in order to suggest some 
agenda to Grace Abbott and Katharine F. Lenroot, who 
will represent the United States. First of all, milk. They 
might look into the milk monopoly owned by Govern- 
ment officials, and the consequent scarcity of milk for 
babies. Then vegetables. Another Calles-owned monop- 
oly, high prices, and relative scarcity. Then education. 
In spite of high-sounding promises and plans on paper, 
fifty per cent of the children in Mexico are still without 
any schooling, fifteen years after the present crowd have 
been in power. Then morality. Visitors to Mexico City 
say it is flooded with young girls on the streets plying an 
evil trade. Then, if religion is not beneath the notice of 
the Misses Abbott and Lenroot, they might also look into 
the denial of the rights of Mexican children to be baptized, 
receive religious instruction, their First Communion and 
Confirmation, and later on a Christian marriage. If the 
Congress is in earnest, it will consider all these things. 


A Negative 
Response 


HE Catholic reader of Anglican pronouncements 

may be pardoned some perplexity as to how far 
progress has been made in Anglican circles in the desire 
for Church unity. Every now and then stirring utterances 
are made. Yet at other times the response is wholly 
negative. Such, for instance, is the comment upon the 
invitation of Pope Pius XI to return to the unity of the 
Faith made by Bishop Johnson, in the Witness, national 
paper of the Episcopal Church, for June 20 of this year. 
All that the good Bishop can find to say concerning the 
solemn adjuration to Christian unity emanating from the 
visible Head of the sole united, world-wide body of 
Christians in existence is that it is “no doubt a kindly 
gesture but it begs the question.” The question, in Bishop 
Johnson’s mind, appears to be the maintenance of an 
assemblage of theses on church history that are a product 
of the Protestant historical tradition of the sixteenth to 
the nineteenth century. An obvious comment on his 
position, of course, is simply to examine the facts, which, 
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in the light of twentieth-century scholarship, fail entirely 
to bear out his chain of contentions, whether with regard 
to the attitude of the early Christian Fathers or of the, 
General Councils on the Primacy; the recognition of 
the Papacy by the Eastern Churches; or the events that 
led up to and were consequent to the Protestant Reforma- 
tion. Even the initial dictum, that the “ historic Church 
is divided into three parts,” is confusing for anyone who 
tries to lay his finger on anything definite, in our times, 
as to the constitution of the two other—non-Roman— 
“parts,” in the field of doctrine, worship, or Church gov- 
ernment. While with no intent to make light of Anglican 
attachments to certain versions of history, might we not 
suggest that history itself may take on a new meaning if 
read in the light of the hopeless divisions of non-Catholic 
Christianity, Eastern and Western, at the present day? 


Parade 

Of Events 
NEW crime wave seemed to be sweeping the 
country. ... In a Texas town an audacious thief 


stole the trousers of the Chief of Police. A movement was 
afoot to make stealing trousers from Chiefs of Police 
a Federal offense. . . . In Illinois, a tipsy gentleman, 
arrested by a police lieutenant, passed the time walking 
to the lockup picking the lieutenant’s pockets. ... A 
flagrant, daylight pastry fusillade spread anxiety among 
Long Island merchants. Proclaiming the ice cream sour, 
a lady hurled one ice cream cone, two cakes, three pies, 
four jelly rolls into the storekeeper’s open countenance. 
A feeling akin to melancholy seized him; he had her 
arrested. . . . French chicken thieves smeared themselves 
with lion’s fat, whiffing which watchdogs slunk away. 
A defter thief wrung one-hundred chickens’ necks in 
forty-four and two-thirds minutes—said to be the speed 
record at least in the era of written history. . . . Appalled 
by the crime emergence, a New York prophetess pre- 
dicted the end of the world on September 16, 1936, noon 
(Daylight Saving Time). . . . Offered work, terrified 
Iowa hoboes fled to another State. . . . The international 
situation was characterized as “ delicate.” . .. In the 
English House of Lord, peers complained of the hot 
62 cll A movement against ash cans and lemons was 
launched in Germany. Nazis searched cans for needless 
waste; Nordic rhubarb must displace non-Aryan lemons, 
it was held. 
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Manicheism in Our Time 


WILLIAM THomas WALSH 


afflicts the modern world, nothing is more sig- 

nificant and more stupid than the cult of the new. 
New styles, new motor cars, new cocktails, new dances, 
new wall paper, new theories of government and eco- 
nomics, new “thought,” new religious sects—everything, 
from Babbitt’s tooth paste to Harriet Monroe’s poetry 
and Spingarn’s school of criticism, must come, like our 
coffee, “ ground on Wednesday,” or like our milk, “ bot- 
tled on Friday.” There is, of course, some sense in 
freshly ground coffee, and in milk that has not suffered 
too long from the ravages of bacteria. But there is no 
sense at all in the assumption that music composed in 
1933 is necessarily better than that composed in 1833, 
or that the poetry of T. S. Eliot is superior to Tenny- 
son's, Ariosto’s, or Pindar’s, merely because time has had 
less chance to work upon it. Even the most resolute 
modernist would admit that some things are better for 
being old. A cheese, for example, or whisky. 

This feverish predilection for the new, merely as new, 
is on the whole a modern phenomenon. A man of the 
thirteenth century would have considered anyone mad 
who attempted to persuade him that the “Summa” of 
St. Thomas was better than the dialogues of Plato be- 
cause it was written a few centuries later; and Plato him- 
self would have been very much astonished if anyone 
had attributed his superiority over Anaxagoras to the 
intervention of time. But the modern professor of philos- 
ophy who patronizes St. Thomas because he was medieval 
is quite unconscious of the folly in his condescension. In 
a sense, he is slightly mad: mad on the subject of time. 

His peculiar aberration had its origin in the necessi- 
ties of the religious revolt of the sixteenth century. The 
first heresiarchs, to be sure, denounced the Church as an 
innovation corrupting the purity of apostolic times. But 
once it became evident that the new sects were not in- 
trinsically better than historical Christianity, and were 
in fact inferior, it was necessary for the reformers to 
justify their continued intransigence by appealing to the 
future against the past and, reversing the procedure of 
the pagans of the first century who attacked the Catholic 
Church as new, to denounce it as old and therefore un- 
worthy of the allegiance of modern men. In this way, 
the men who had broken away from the unity of Chris- 
tendom were caught up in a stream of heresies which 
rushed precipitately down to some ultimate if obscure 
conclusion, which we now see to be the negation of all 
religion. 

The same temper of mind, transferring its activity from 
the field of religion to the field of science, derived from 
the evolutionary hypothesis a powerful ally which was 
to drive thinkers from one position to another with in- 
creasing restlessness. In the field of exact science, this 
attitude has been productive of good, but in the inexact 


() F all the symptoms of that spiritual sickness which 


or hypothetical sciences, or more properly speaking, 
pseudo-sciences, such as psychology, sociology, economics, 
and speculative physico-astronomy, it has merely repeated 
the ineptitudes of religious dissenters, until the layman is 
amused or bewildered, as the case may be, to behold a 
Freud belittled by his own disciples, and to hear a Jeans, 
an Eddington, and an Einstein all disputing as to whose 
universe is the real universe—as if any one of them had 
a universe to his name. 

Yet of all the post-Lutheran fallacies, which have been 
advanced as new and therefore superior to medieval con- 
ceptions, most, if not all, are of great antiquity. A great 
many of the popular intellectual vagaries of the twen- 
tieth century, for example, are more or less modified re- 
vivals of the early Manichean heresy, which in one form 
or another was older than Christianity itself and was 
decisively rejected by Christian men in the thirteenth 
century. The most notable of its sectaries, the Cathari, 
or as they are sometimes called, the Albigenses, flourished 
in southern France, chiefly in districts where Jewish and 
Mohammedan influence had been strong. These rugged 
individualists attempted to solve the problem of evil by 
imagining that this world was the creation of an evil 
God; that matter was evil; that life, being manifested 
through matter, was a curse rather than a blessing; that 
marriage was a sin because it propagated life; that a 
woman with child was possessed by a devil; and that since 
life was an evil, suicide was commendable. The wretches 
even smothered babies sometimes, in their fanatical logic, 
and it is a fact that more of them perished in their own 
ghastly ceremonies than in the Inquisition, which was 
established to suppress them. 

A terrible anti-social aberration it was, and well de- 
served to perish; and so long as the Catholic Church 
dominated the thought of Europe it was kept well under- 
ground. But in the era of modern paganism for which 
Protestantism unlocked the door, its unhealthy tenets 
have made their re-appearance. There was, of course, 
more than a trace of Manicheism in Calvin’s God who 
foredoomed his creatures to damnation, and even decreed 
the eternal torment of unbaptized children. There was 
a dash of it in the attitude of the Puritan toward religion: 
his preoccupation with the justice and the rigor rather 
than with the mercy of God, and his determination to 
make his righteousness as stern and uncomfortable as 
possible. 

But perhaps the most obvious modern example is the 
Christian Science sect. Like the eleventh-century Mani- 
chees, Mother Eddy preached a doctrine which in some 
ways was an imitation of Catholicism, caricaturing it so 
grotesquely that one of her disciples, for example, de- 
clared herself to be a virgin after the birth of her child. 
But the general tendency of the cult, as of all heresies 
from Gnosticism to Communism, was to dissolve Chris- 
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tian dogma. Like the Cathari, Mrs. Eddy tended to re- 
gard matter as evil, or, as she expressed it, erroneous. 
Like them, too, she advocated celibacy in marriage, and 
though she apparently did not literally follow her own 
prescription in this regard, she was curiously indifferent 
to her own child. The parallel, fortunately, cannot be 
carried too far, but the Manichean influence is undeniable. 

Much more widespread has been the influence of Mani- 
chean ideas in literature. The later and deterministic 
phase of Thomas Hardy’s thinking brought him to the 
characteristic Manichean conception of a wretched world 
created by a cruel God who took pleasure in the pains and 
sorrows of human beings. His Eustacia Vye, instead 
of blaming herself for her misfortune, which was partly 
the result of her own vanity and pride, inveighs against 
the injustice of Heaven before she commits suicide. In 
“ Jude the Obscure,” after having a ten-year-old boy hang 
his little brothers and himself, Hardy casually observes 
in the horrible incident an augury of a coming age in 
which mankind will experience a universal urge toward 
self-destruction. In the end of “Tess of the D’Urber- 
villes,” after his hapless heroine has been hanged, he re- 
marks that the President of the Immortals had finished 
his jest with her. This is Manicheism, pure and simple. 

There is evidence of the same spirit in some of the 
less recent work of Eugene O'Neill. His most charac- 
teristic heroes are men crucified, through no fault of their 
own, on the cross of an evil life. Dynamo, the machine 
god, is not very different essentially from Hardy’s de- 
terministic monster, or the evil Creator of the Manichees. 

Percy MacKaye’s play, “ The Scarecrow,” one of the 
most interesting and imaginative in the modern theater, 
is somewhat tinged with Manichean ideas, to the extent 
at least that the “ Scarecrow,” plainly symbolical of man- 
kind, is created by a witch with the collaboration of the 
devil. Some of the telepathic marvels in Augustus 
Thomas’s popular drama, “ The Witching Hour,” are 
reminiscent of the “ malicious animal magnetism ” which 
Mrs. Eddy feared so intensely, unaware perhaps that she 
was inventing a new name for medieval Manichean witch- 
craft. And even Tennyson, whose genius was Catholic 
in his best moments, was not immune from the sickly 
impulse. In the last part of the “ Idylls,” for instance, 
he makes the dying Arthur wonder why the world seems 
as if it had been created by some lesser god “ who had 
not force to make it as he would,” until “the high god” 
should enter into it and make it over. 

Unquestionably, too, the Manichean attitude has had 
something to do with the rising menace of suicide in our 
day. Stevenson horrified some of his readers by imagin- 
ing a suicide club whose members drew lots each day to 
see which one would put an end to himself. He would 
have been astonished, perhaps, if he could have foreseen 
the following dispatch, sent to the New York World 
from Paris in 1930: 


A new sect, which ushers in the creed that the human race 
has come to the end of its usefulness, and therefore ought to be 
made to disappear from the face of the earth, has made its ap- 


pearance in Paris. Its adherents call themselves Christianians. 
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They hail from Rumania, where the sect occupies one of the 
oldest quarters in the city of Bucharest. The headquarters of the 
Propaganda Bureau are located in the Latin Quarter. Branches 
have also been established in London and Berlin. 

The whole cult centers around the idea of death. 
salvation, say the Christianians, because what we call life is only 
illusion. Nothing is real. All the things around us—the roar and 
bustle of great cities, music, art, love and friendship—all is im- 
agination. We are in a dream. We will awaken from our dream 
only at the moment of death. The Christianians reject all Church 
dogmas and creeds. They do not believe in the Trinity. They 
adhere to the prescriptions of Jesus Christ, however, in so far 
as he preached abnegation and self-sacrifice. 

There is some Gnosticism here, but the sect is obvi- 
ously Manichean, and more like the original Manicheism, 
perhaps, than anything that has appeared in the modern 
world. Its members abstain from marriage, advocate a 
system of birth control, refrain from tobacco, wine, and 
all joyous pastimes, and eat as little food as possible. 
Like the Manichees, they are semi-oriental, and hope for 
the nothingness of a foggy Nirvana. Like the Manichees, 
they preach and proselyte dogma while they pervert it, 
asserting that the salvation Christ preached was death or 
nothingness. Although suicide is not openly advocated, it 
probably gains many victims from the teachings of this 
poisonous “new” sect, which is really so old. 

Meanwhile, by a Divine paradox, the one thing in the 
world that remains eternally new and fresh and delight- 
ful is the Catholic Faith. 


The Showdown 


NorsBert ENGELS 


Death means 


HE foreman was sitting on a wooden workhorse with 

the store manager. He was digging out the grain of 
the wood with the point of his sharp, bonehandled knife. 
He traced the grain in an uneven curve, then jabbed his 
knife decisively into the wood. He pushed back the 
broken visor of his cap and settled his hands on his knees. 
Then he said, “I wish the Old Man would get over the 
habit of takin’ on his friends for the shop.” 

“ But you need another man here, don’t you, Henry?” 
asked the manager. 

“I do. But I like to hire my own men. What does 
the Old Man know about cabinet working, anyway? His 
place is in the office, with the business end of it.” 

“So is mine, for that matter. At least, partly. But I’m 
interested in what goes on in the shop among the men, 
too. Not that we have so many, of course.” 

“ Six is quite a few, especially for these times. All good 
workmen, too. But this new fellow that’s comin’ today, 
how about him? It ain’t everybody that can be a cabinet 
maker. There’s plenty of carpenters who can saw and 
nail a board, but this business is different. It’s got some 
art to it.” Henry puffed up a little when he said this. 

“What time is he coming, Henry?” 

“ That’s another thing. We been at it for an hour 
already, and he ain’t here yet. But I s’pose if he’s a 
friend of the Old Man’s he can make his own hours.” 

“The Old Man’s all right, Henry. Don’t go getting 
sour.” 
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“Oh, I like him fine. But I figure on doin’ my work 
the way I think is best, and I want men who figure like 
I do, workin’ here.” 

“Well, got to be going. So long, Henry. See you 
later.” The manager dusted off his trousers, fixed his 
tie, and walked away. He stopped near the door to in- 
spect a desk that had just been finished and was ready for 
delivery. Then he went out. 

Henry went back to his work bench. He was making 
a copy of a corner cupboard for Mrs. Parks. Henry was 
considered to be the best cabinet maker in town. He 
was certainly the fussiest. Every tool had to be in just 
such a place and such a condition. The machinery was 
inspected each night to make sure it was in perfect order. 
No early morning repairs in Henry’s shop. “ Leave things 
right and they'll pick up right,” he used to say. He used 
a chisel or a gouge only when a chisel or gouge was the 
best tool for that particular work. And so with different 
sizes of hammers, and saws, and dowels. A broken tool 
meant immediate replacement. There was no using a 
plane blade for a scraper in Henry’s shop. Not while 
Henry was running it. 

He was fitting the pieces together with a critical eye, 
getting ready for the glueing, when the manager came 
back in. “ Say, Henry,” he said, “ I’ve just thought of an 
idea you can use on the new man that the Boss hired.” 
The manager brushed away some walnut shavings from 
the bench and waited for Henry to set the boards aside. 

“Well, what is it?” asked Henry, as he straightened 
up. 

“Henry, I know what you think of tools, and how you 
make your men use the one right tool for every job. Is 
that right?” 

Henry nodded. “ The Old Man knows it, too, I guess.” 

“ That’s just what I was figuring on, Henry. The Old 
Man knows about it, too, and I know that he admires 
you for it. So, if you could test this new man .. . say, 
he isn’t here yet, is he?” 

“ Not yet.” 

“Good. Then, if you can test him to see if he knows 
his tools, and you find out that he doesn’t, you can com- 
plain to the Old Man, and he’ll probably let you make 
your own choice. Get the idea?” 

“Yeah, I get it. But how am I goin’ to test him? I 
don’t want to make him sit down and ask him a lot of 


questions.” 
“ No, but couldn’t you give him a certain job that needs 


certain tools?” 

“Yes, I can do that with any job in here.” He looked 
around the shop at the skeletons of chests, beds, love seats, 
desks, and tables. At the next bench a man was making 
a quaint little French Provincial arm chair. 

“ All right,” said the manager. “ Put him on a job, 
and see that the tools he needs especially for the job 
aren’t on his bench when he comes in. Better do it now.” 
The manager looked at his wrist watch. “ He ought to 
be here pretty soon.” 

“T’ll do it right away,” said Henry. “ Thanks.” 

A half hour later the shop door opened. A small man 
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with a droopy moustache came in. He had on overalls 
and an old worn jacket. He had a lunch pail in his hand. 
He looked around speculatively, then coughed. Henry 
looked up at him. 

“You the new man?” he asked. 

The stranger nodded. The other men looked up from 
their work. The man at the Provincial arm chair winked 
at the man next to him. 

“ All right,” said Henry, “ but you’re kinda late, ain’t 
you?” 

“Mr. Lennon didn’t tell me that I was to start today 
until this morning, when he called me up. But I’ll be here 
regular and steady from now on.” 

One of the men, who had overheard the manager’s 
conversation with Henry, winked, and rolled his chew 
over to his other cheek. 

“Well,” said Henry, “you can take that bench over 
there, and get to work on repairing that round table. The 
legs are loose and it’s got some bad marks on the top.” 

Henry turned abruptly back to Mrs. Parks’ cupboard. 
He wasn’t going to tell him a thing more. Let him dis- 
cover the defects himself and fix them, if he could, with 
what tools were on his bench. Henry had a secret fear 
that the man might actually discover which tools were 
missing, and ask to borrow. But one other thing Henry 
insisted upon in his shop was no borrowing of tools. Henry 
would keep one eye on the fellow, at any rate. 

He furtively watched the man take off the loose legs, 
inspect them briefly, scratch at the old glue with his 
thumb nail, then fumble among the tools. Then he saw 
him take a large hand gouge and begin to work off the ° 
old glue. That was enough for Henry. He walked over, 
and took the gouge from the man’s hand. He passed his 
thumb over its keen edge. Then he said, “I guess you 
won’t be needed around here any more. You don’t seem 
to know your tools. We don’t want no glue scraping with 
our hand gouges, not in this shop.” 

“Oh, I could take it off lots of ways,” said the man. 
“Screw driver, scraper, knife, broken glass, anything. 
But, you see, there are very few tools on this bench ex- 
cept these gouges and those saws and drills. Wouldn’t 
want me to saw it off, would you?” 

One of the men snickered. Henry said, “ Listen, I’m 
boss in this shop, and I don’t take no back talk. Why 
didn’t you tell me the tools were missing? In this shop 
you got to use the right tools. This ain’t a carpenter shop. 
We don’t make dog houses and garages here. We make 
the f.nest cabinets in the city. And we do it by using the 
right tools. I guess the Old Man didn’t know much about 
you when he took you on.” 

“ Mr. Lennon and I have been friends for years. Why, 
I... say, how long have you worked for him?” 

“Ten years,” answered Henry proudly, “an’ I been 
boss for five.” 

“TI was his foreman before that,” answered the man. 
“But I quit because I went into business for myself over 
in Templeton. But, of course, now I have to go back to 
my old trade. I. . . I went busted.” 

“ Well, now, that’s too bad,” said Henry sarcastically. 
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“But you ain’t answered my question yet. Why didn’t 
you tell me the tools were missing?” 

“T never believed in borrowing tools,” said the man. 
“I'd have brought my own if I figured the shop was so 
run down.” 

“Run down!” sputtered Henry. “ Why, this here’s the 
best shop in the city, and we make the... .” 

“Yes, I know .. . the finest cabinets. We always did, 
too. And I aim to keep right on doin’ it.” 

“Yeah? Where?” 

“Right here. Go ahead an’ tell Mr. Lennon if you 
want to. An’ I know what he'll tell you, too. He knows 
my work. He'll tell you to wait an’ see what kind of 
work I turn out before you go shootin’ off your mouth 
about me.” 

“ Say, listen. . 

The man continued, “ He'll tell you that it takes a 
better workman to turn out a good job with what tools 
he’s got than the fellow who’s got everything he needs 


” 


right at his elbow. He'll tell you that I always used to 
tell my men right here in this same shop, ‘ Work with 
what tools you’ve got, and make your work right, and 
you won’t be runnin’ around in the middle of a job, 
wastin’ time to get this and get that.’ Fellows like you 
want all the tools because it makes the job easier, not 
better. For me, you can get the tools here tomorrow, or 
don’t get them, an’ my work will match yours any time. 
An’ now, I guess we’re wastin’ Mr. Lennon’s time standin’ 
around here. So, excuse me, an’ I'll get back to my job.” 
He turned away from the speechless Henry, and began 
to work off the old glue with another hand gouge. 

Henry turned to the men, who had been taking it all 
in. “Come on, you fellows, get to work. I'll see the 
Old Man about this in the morning.” 

He bent, flushing, over his glueing and clamping, and 
knew in his heart that the old man would never hear 
about it. The words kept turning over in his mind, “ Use 
what tools you’ve got, and make your work right.” 


Judging the Movies 


Epwarp S. Scuweccer, D.D. 


, THAT is “indecency”? Now that a great many 

people have been looking at the cinema through 

a microscope, they have discovered something 

which they had not before realized. They find that it is 

often a very difficult task to make a moral estimate of a 

picture ; and they are vaguely pained when gleeful critics 

compare the resultant differences of opinion and make 
caustic references to geographic morality, etc. 

But should this state of affairs be so astonishing? If 
bespectacled theologians dispute about the morality of 
human acts calmly dissected and displayed in the theo- 
logical laboratory, why should not judges of the movies, 
clerical or lay, be expected to differ at times in their 
opinions about human acts warmly pictured in the flesh? 

Indeed, the task of the cinema critic is even more 
difficult, in a way, than that of the theologian. The latter 
considers an act as such; but the former, besides consid- 
ering the act, must consider two other things, each of the 
utmost importance for his final verdict. He must have 
an eye for the way in which the act or the series of 
actions is portrayed, and then for the manner in which 
such portrayal will affect an audience. 

As regards the act itself, Father Donnelly pointed out 
in these columns that cinema “ indecency ” has not mere- 
ly to do with bawdiness, but also with any subversion of 
moral standards. Conjoining this with the manner of 
treatment and the effect on the audience, and thumbing 
through the Production Code for supplementary ideas, 
we may arrive at the following more complete definition 
of indecency. Indecency on the screen consists in lower- 
ing the moral standards of an audience either by throw- 
ing its sympathy towards moral evil, or by teaching 
methods of crime and sin, or by stressing details repul- 
sive to moral sensibilities. 


Other matters banned by the Code—brutality, disre- 
gard of national or religious feelings, vulgarity—are not 
included in the above definition because they may not 
always have a relation with ethics. 

Now, as AMErIca has so often and effectively insisted, 
all kinds of sin may be presented on the screen if kept 
within the proper bounds and treated in the right way. 
The year’s crop of pictures has often contained sin. 
“'There’s Always To-Morrow” presented a husband 
secretly visiting his ex-secretary once a week; “ The Bar- 
retts ’ contained at least a suggestion of incest: ‘ We 
Live Again” portrayed the extremes of illicit relation- 
ship between two unmarried persons; “ The Hide-Out ” 
showed us a gangster powerfully tempted to do violence 
to an innocent girl; “ The Painted Veil” gave us a faith- 
less and selfish wife, etc. But in all these pictures vice 
was repelled as such, there was not too much offensive 
detail, and there was a reverent treatment of the opposite 
virtue. In short, the pictures were not demoralizing. 

On the contrary, one can say with reasonable certitude 
that the opposite is true as regards some pictures. “ Side 
Street,” for instance, presented a married sailor who has 
affairs with two other women. The indecency of all this, 
though reprobated in the character of the wife, was so 
constantly held before the audience and presented with 
such nonchalance that to the clean minded the film is dis- 
gusting, and to the more callous, funny. The last flash of 
the sailor rushing back to his wife is so unconvincing that 
it takes nothing from the general effect. This film, in- 
cidentally, has been consistently “bad box office,” and 
would probably have been worse but for the advertising 
it got in certain “ Class C” lists. 

As another example of a really demoralizing picture 
we may take “ The Gay Bride.” In this the heroine was 
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ready to marry one after another of a racketeer gang, 
provided the new successor to her affections can promise 
her enough money. Though in the end she repented and 
married the only half-way decent member of the gang, 
the utter venality of her character was so crudely in- 
sisted upon throughout most of the film that the thing 
became morally offensive. There were, further, several 
detailed scenes which alone would be sufficient to make 
the picture indecent. 

A final instance of an undoubtedly demoralizing pic- 
ture was “ Born to Be Bad,” with its portrayal of an 
illegitimate child taught to bear false witness and steal 
by a prostitute mother. Every national pre-view group 
that saw this picture condemned it in no uncertain terms. 

(Note: Of the three pictures just mentioned, the first 
and third were released before July 15, when the Pro- 
duction Code went into operation under Joseph I. Breen; 
the second is one of very few films that may be classed as 
really objectionable among those released since July 15, 
and was a “hold over” from the days B. D.—Before 
Decency ). 

But though there certainly are indecent pictures, there 
have been certain films stigmatized as such whose in- 
decency may well be debated. 

Take “ The Firebird.” In this an innocent young girl, 
sheltered by her parents, begins secretly visiting the rooms 
of an adventurer, who is one evening found murdered. 
The mother endeavors to deflect suspicion from her 
daughter by confessing to the murder, but the detectives 
find the true culprit. Now, of course, the mother’s action 
is wrong, and the daughter’s visits to the man’s room were 
not only wrong, but foolish; but neither is justified on 
the screen, and there are no details of what transpires 
in the nocturnal visits. In the last scene blame is thrown 
on the parents for having sheltered the girl too closely 
and not letting her face the rougher issues of life. There 
may be somie exaggeration here, but the parents were 
undoubtedly guilty to some extent on this score; and, at 
any rate, the rebuke given to parental authority has enough 
basis in the picture to prevent its being called demoraliz- 
ing. 

In “ Limehouse Blues ” a girl brought up in the Lime- 
house atmosphere of drink, drugs, etc., eventually falls in 
love with and marries an honest pet-shop owner. The 
picture showed in detail the inside of a Limehouse 
“joint,” the life of its proprietor, Harry Young, his 
sheltering of the heroine in his home and the resultant 
jealousy and suicide of his mistress, a cold-blooded 
murder and the details of drug smuggling. However, 
none of these things were condoned, the heroine did not 
become Young’s mistress, and the details of the drug traf- 
fic could not reasonably be conceived as inciting to crime. 
It is true that Young is shown as a power in his world, 
with attractive quarters and the like; but he is represented 
as a repulsive character and he meets with the stern 
vengeance of death at the hands of the police. There 
was also, in the picture, a dance that might arouse 
criticism; but it could hardly be called “indecent.” The 
general atmosphere of the film was of course sordid; but 
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whether the picture was actually demoralizing is another 
question again. 

Consider a different story: “ Men of the Night.” This 
presented in thrilling fashion a feud between racketeers 
and the police. A theft was presented in some detail, as 
also machine-gun fire and the like; but the racketeers 
aroused no sympathy, and the hero was a “ hard-boiled ” 
detective who eventually foiled the gangsters and married 
the heroine in true movie fashion. Naturally, we do not 
want too many of these gangster-laden pictures; but to 
say that the film in question is really demoralizing seems 
without foundation. Police who have seen it are enthu- 
siastic about the way in which it exalts the forces of 
law and order. 

As a final debatable case, consider “Of Human Bond- 
age.” Mildred, the main figure of the story, is a shal- 
low, selfish, vicious creature. Her medical student-artist 
lover lavishes all he has on her, but she leaves him to run 
away with a married man. Cast off by the latter, she 
returns to the hero, who takes her in and gives shelter 
both to her and to her baby when it arrives. Shortly 
after, Mildred runs off with a second man, and is again 
cast off. The hero, though taking her in again, tells her 
he is disgusted with her; whereupon Mildred in a rage 
destroys his belongings, including certain valuable bonds, 
and once more leaves. Later on, as a doctor, the hero 
comes across Mildred in a hospital, horribly emaciated 
with tuberculosis and the results of sin. In the end she 
dies and he marries a wholesome girl with whom he has 
fallen in love. 

Is this indecent? It certainly is not pleasant; and to 
sit through reel after reel in such close contact with a 
most repulsive character is somewhat revolting. On the 
other hand, this angle of the film is counterbalanced by 
the fact that Mildred is presented in her true colors, and 
therefore by the very fact that one is repelled. One cer- 
tainly realizes most dynamically from her life that “ the 
wages of sin is death.” Indeed, in a way, the picture is 
a veritable sermon. 

We may use another of these debatable pictures as an 
introduction to a different question: divorce. ‘‘ Hat, Coat, 
and Glove” was the story of a lawyer’s wife who fell 


-in love with another man. This man was later accused 


of a murder, which, however, was actually a suicide wit- 
nessed by the lawyer. The latter is implored by his wife, 
also involved, to defend her lover. He wins acquital for 
his rival, and then is prepared to give up his wife to him. 
But love has suddenly reawakened in the wife and she 
goes back to her husband. While he defended the accused 
man, she suddenly realized what it would mean to her if 
her husband were on trial for his life, saw a new light, 
had never properly realized, etc., etc. Here, in the initial 
attitude of the wife and her lover, is the whole pagan 
philosophy of divorce. But this is offset by the attitude 
of the husband, who, though giving in to circumstances 
which he cannot alter, most certainly wishes they were 
otherwise and becomes in fact a sincere protagonist of 
monogamy. Further, the outcome of the picture is vic- 
tory for the institution of indissoluble, or at least un- 
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dissolved, marriage. Question: is the picture indecent? 

Take another picture that has nowhere been placed 
on blacklists: “‘ Vanessa.” Here everybody tends to con- 
done separation and divorce in the case of a woman mar- 
ried to a half-insane husband, not known as such by the 
wife at the time of the marriage. The only thing that 
prevents such a divorce is, according to the film story, 
the English law ; and afterwards, when the husband goes 
completely insane and, approaching death, calls for his 
wife, she returns and stays with him to the end. 

But a discussion of divorce in the movies would require 
a treatise in itself. It is a most difficult matter, for side 
by side with the Catholic teaching on the question is a 
general legalization of divorce and remarriage, constant 
practice of the thing up to the president’s family itself, 
and approval of various Protestant churches. As Catho- 
lics, of course, we can always condemn any attack of the 
marriage institution for our Catholic theater goers; but 
the question presents itself whether we have a right to 
demand that an industry catering to the whole public 
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should conform itself in this one thing (the only real 
point of differences as regards “ decency”) to Catholic 
ethics and Catholic theology. This is a question, not a 
statement. At any rate, one can indeed sympathize with 
the quandaries in which that much-abused person, Jo- 
seph I. Breen, must find himself occasionally in the matter 
of triangle stories. 

The writer had thought to summarize all his ideas on 
this subject in one paper; but now he finds himself at 
the limits of his space with several highly important mat- 
ters still to discuss. What is said up to now, however, 
will have served to bring out the fact that there are a 
number of elements to be considered when one is criticiz- 
ing a picture on moral grounds; that oftentimes the 
elements have to be weighed against each other and a 
practical judgment must be made on neutralizing and 
predominating features; and that, in general, long and 
serious thought should be given to a film before it is con- 
demned as being positively indecent. 

Judging the movies is no easy job. 


Theology for Laymen 


Leo A. Cuttum, S.J. 


a self-depreciative smile, “ Of course I really don’t 

know much about religion.” It is true that having 
delivered himself of this humble preamble, the self-con- 
fessed ignoramus will not infrequently launch into re- 
ligious discussion with an assurance that is more than 
pontifical. Nevertheless, by some strange kink of human 
psychology, he is generally sincere in his admission of 
ignorance, and generally, too-pontifical utterances to the 
contrary notwithstanding, he is right. But there is in 
the confession one element of deceit: the apologetic smile. 
Let no one be misled by that, for the man is not ashamed 
of his ignorance. On the contrary, he is proud of it and 
proclaims to the world thereby that he is a normal Ameri- 
can citizen, a man who has his business six days a week 
and his golf on Sunday, with Mass taken in, as it were, 
on the fly, and no time for the study of religion. Re- 
ligion (theology) is all right for priests; that is their job. 
But for a layman to know theology is—why, it is positive- 
ly indecent. 

No doubt this attitude is largely a product of an edu- 
cational system which considers the lowliest microbe a 
worthy subject of human inquiry but excludes the King 
of Kings; which gives credits for anything under heaven 
—for cooking, for clog dancing, for anything—but stops 
short of heaven itself; which closes its doors sternly to 
theology but provides atheology with numerous and well 
accredited courses. The resultant mentality has long since 
established itself in our society, and even those who have 
never been exposed to the system too often think accord- 
ing to its principles. And it is all wrong. 

The truth is that every layman has the duty to be a 
theologian. The penny catechism is a theological work 


Be vaste has met the man who remarks with 


of the first rank, and every eight-year-old laboriously 
spelling out “ consubstantial ” is thereby launched upon a 
theological career. From then on it is his duty to expand 
his theological knowledge with the years, to increase in 
wisdom as in age. He is only beginning his theological 
studies with the catechism, not acquiring a sufficiency. 
The full course is a long one, and the diplomas are not 
awarded until the last reading of marks before the throne 
of God. 

Unhappily, however, this advance is wofully slow, and 
not seldom becomes indistinguishable from complete re- 
pose, to say nothing of retrogression. Father Agostino 
Garagnani, S.J., of the Pontifical Gregorian University, 
Rome, has endeavored to meet this regrettable condition 
by his course of theology for laymen, begun by him sev- 
enteen years ago in the old Gregorian University on 
Via del Seminario. When in 1930 the University moved 
to its new quarters on the Piazza della Pilotta, the course 
found room for greater expansion in the spacious am- 
phitheater of the new building and the numbers soon 
sprang from 300 to 600 and finally to a thousand. The 
course was intended for /ay-men, with emphasis on both 
syllables, and therefore clergy and women were courteous- 
ly excluded. This regulation dictated by the wise ex- 
perience of those who planned the course, has been fully 
justified by results, and such the course has remained dur- 
ing the seventeen years of its existence, a lay, “stag” 
affair. : 

On any Thursday evening from November to May one 
may stand at the huge front entrance of the University 
and see pouring in from the Piazza a most varied throng 
of men. They are of all kinds, but all convey an im- 
pression of solidity, serious purpose, and high intelligence. 
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There are old men who have seen Rome pass through 
more than one religious crisis, and young men who know 
hardly anything but the Italy of Fascism. The army 
gray and police blue, the uniforms of Fascist and Cara- 
binieri add color to the scene. And still they come, a 
thousand of them, merchants, doctors, clerks, lawyers, 
university students, business men, army officers, govern- 
mental employes, teachers—on foot, in taxis, in private 
cars. It seems impossible that these men are assembling 
to hear a lecture on theology! Yet that is the incredible 
fact. 

To understand the solid dogmatic nature of the course 
we may glance at a list of one year’s lectures. The gen- 
eral subject for 1934-35 was Faith and naturally the 
course began with a talk on the Concept of Faith. Then 
followed the Necessity of Faith, Reason and Faith, the 
Will and Faith, Grace and Faith, Science and Faith. This 
last subject suggested four lectures on problems related 
to it in modern controversial fields. The eleventh and 
twelfth conferences were on the Return to the Faith and 
Its Paths; the thirteenth on the Faith and Religious In- 
struction. After these there followed talks on the Gospels, 
the Divinity of Christ, the Laws of the Church. Then 
three on the Church, miracolo perenne, and finally a clos- 
ing talk, the twenty-first, on the Joy of Faith. 

It is in the thirteenth lecture of this year that we dis- 
cover an exposition of Father Garagnani’s reason for 
undertaking the work. Speaking on the Faith and Re- 
ligious Instruction, he says: “ Religious ignorance dom- 
inates modern society, not only among the lower classes, 
but among the higher as well. Educated people, very well 
informed in other branches of knowledge, often evince 
complete ignorance of the most elementary religious 
truths.” 

He then gives three precious results to be attained in 
dispelling this ignorance. The first is the protection of 
the Catholic himself, because the swift growth of modern 
science is continually presenting to him new facts which 
must be given a place in his theological system. The sec- 
ond result is personal sanctification. To live his religion 
a man must know it. A religion that is not understood 
has no effect on man’s actions and deteriorates into mere 
sentiment or empty formalism. And the third result is a 
lay apostolate. For the knowledge of the Faith will fire 
Catholics to carry the good tidings to others, and thus 
new fields, impenetrable to priests, will have the gospel 
preached to them. 

In spite of its name, Apologia della Religione, the course 
does not restrict itself to apologetic subjects. It explores 
the whole theological field, theodicy, dogma, and moral. 
In past years, to mention but two examples, it has treated 
such points as the immortality of the soul and Divine 
Providence. Last year the lectures were divided between 
the two general-topics of free will and the existence of 
God. 

It cannot be denied that the men are enjoying these 
talks. Grown men do not follow a course of lectures 


merely as a fad. Moreover, it must be sadly confessed, 
if the lectures were merely profitable and nothing more, 
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the auditory would have shrunk and not increased as 
the weeks fled. Profit in the spiritual market creates few 
panics. But these men have tasted how sweet the Lord 
is; they have been initiated into the supreme pleasure of 
the science of sciences. They appreciate that confession 
of St. Thomas: “In things so exalted, to be able to see 
anything is a great joy.” And herein, it is important to 
note, lies a lesson—namely, that Catholics would enjoy 
being instructed in their Faith, if they were (paradoxical- 
ly) better instructed in their Faith. 

A priest speaking recently on the Holy Sacrifice told 
of an experience that had been his in a small country 
church one Sunday morning. He had noticed a man stand- 
ing just inside the door during Mass, and since there was 
plenty of room in the pews had gently suggested, “ friend, 
go up higher.” 

“Oh, what’s the use of going up further,” growled the 
man, “I don’t know what it’s all about.” 

Now the priest might have very logically responded 
that if he did not know what it was all about, he had no- 
body but himself to blame; that there were hundreds of 
good books written on the subject and thousands of ser- 
mons preached ; that if it were the life history of a movie 
actress or the performance of a race horse or league results 
he would have spared no trouble to inform himself; that 
some Catholics think that their religion is the one subject 
upon which they are never to read a book or a magazine 
or to take an hour’s serious thought; and that then, 
plunged in the profound ignorance which this policy en- 
genders, as little equipped to understand spiritual things 
as a Shawnee is to follow a talk on relativity, they are to 
come to a service or a sermon and fail utterly to under- 
stand it, and failing to understand it, to conceive a griev- 
ance against their pastors. 

The priest might have, with much justice (but little 
prudence), answered the surly fellow in some such 
fashion as this, but happily he did not. However, the 
point of the incident is clear; the man did not know his 
Faith, gnd as a result, it had no relish for him. The fault 
may have been partly poor preaching, as it was most cer- 
tainly lack of proper home training and schooling. But 
whatever the reason, the lesson is inescapable: ignorance 
of the Faith bars one from its sweet intimacies ; ignorance 
begets ignorance until the whole round of Catholicism 
becomes a meaningless, burdensome routine, very often, 
alas, too burdensome to be shouldered very long. The case 
of this man is by no means exceptional; he was merely 
an ill-mannered exponent of a widely existing condition. 
And the remedy, or at least a partial remedy, is to be 
found in such courses as that of Father Garagnani. 

The results achieved by the course have been most 
gratifying. Besides the inarticulate tribute of increasing 
attendance and sustained interest, many letters have been 
received by Father Garagnani which testify to the good 
accomplished. Moreover, the Holy Father has more than 
once expressed his warm approval of the work, and the 
Cardinal Vicar of Rome shows his high esteem of the 
course and its influence on his flock by coming each year 
in November to inaugurate the conferences. 
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Certainly a movement such as that sponsored by the 
Gregorian University comes most fittingly in this era of 
Catholic Action. For Catholic Action is no vague sen- 
timental Rotarian “ service.” It is a product of principle. 
Hence a greater participation in the work of the Hierarchy 
carries as a necessary condition for success greater par- 
ticipation in the theological life of the Church. It is one 
of the wonderful things about the Catholic Church that 
in this vast body of men and women of all nations and 
walks of life, there is no esoteric circle. There is no inner 
shrine to whose mysteries only the initiate are admitted. 
It is given to the humblest peasant to gaze profoundly 
into the nature of Divinity, to walk in the mysterious 
brotherhood of the Son of God, to hold communion with 
the spirits of another world, to be nourished with the 
Mystery of Faith. And while it is true that theology is 
not sanctity, nor necessarily productive of sanctity, the 
fact remains that so lovable is the personality of Our 
Leader and so attractive is the teaching He has left us 
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that deeper knowledge of Him is a great aid to holiness. 
It is not without reason that St. Ignatius has put as a 
prelude to the contemplations of the second week of the 
Spiritual Exercises the prayer for greater knowledge, 
“that we may know Christ more intimately.” For thus 
does the retreatant take the first step toward the two more 
important fruits of love and imitation: that he “ may love 
Him more ardently and follow Him more closely.” 
Theology for the layman, therefore, is a most Catholic 
movement. To teach man theology was one reason why 
Christ came into the world: “ That they may know thee 
the only true God and Jesus Christ whom thou hast sent.” 
Non-Catholic religions are all in the other direction. Since 
Schleiermacher they have made religion identical with 
emotion, which was to tie it up with each individual's gas- 
tronomic vicissitudes, liver condition, and even more 
earthy things. But that is not the religion of Christ; His 
religion must always remain what St. Paul called a “ rea- 
sonable service.” Theology for the layman is the way. 


Browder in Moscow 


Pau L. Brake ty, S.J. 


than Horace has written that those who cross 

the sea change their climate but not their char- 
acter. Applying the observation to Earl Browder, it 
appears that this leader of the Communists in the United 
States is no exception. He changes his speech when he 
goes down to the sea in ships and ends his travels at 
Moscow, but that is all. In the United States Mr. 
Browder’s voice is usually that of the sucking dove; he is 
for peace and harmony and constitutional methods, and 
all that. Domiciled in Moscow, his intellectual native 
heather beneath his feet, he at once becomes a roaring lion. 

It is not in San Francisco, then, or in New York that 
Mr. Browder’s real mission among us is to be examined. 
His true character comes out in Moscow, and shows 
plainly that his is not a mission of harmony and good 
will, but of discord and war. His amicable phrases in 
the United States are merely a protective coloration which 
has thus far served him well. Like the Soviet Ambassador 
to the United States, A. A. Troyanovsky, Mr. Browder 
has thus far contrived to keep narrowly within the loosely 
construed letter of the law. But their purposes are 
identical, and are one, of course, with the purposes of 
Soviet officialdom. 

So plainly were these Soviet aims disclosed at the Con- 
gress of the Communist International which began in 
Moscow toward the end of July, that our State Depart- 
ment stirred uneasily in its sleep. According to dis- 
patches from Moscow to the New York Herald Tribune 
on July 29, William C. Bullitt, Ambassador to the Soviets, 
has received instructions to follow the proceedings of the 
Congress closely, in view of the grave suspicion that the 
Soviet Government may be violating its pledge to refrain 
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from propaganda in the United States. Suspicion began 
to gather after the address of Wilhelm Pieck, a German 
Communist, in which he urged the party to create in the 
United States “a coalition of all workers’ organizations 
against the bourgeoisie,” and grew considerably darker 
when in his address on July 29 Mr. Browder assured the 
Congress that Pieck had stated the plans of the American 
Communists with fair accuracy. What Pieck proposed 
as an ideal was already an adopted policy among Com- 
munists in the United States. 

Making allowance for an agent’s understandable desire 
to preen himself on the extent and value of his work, 
what is left is enough to cause uneasiness, It is claimed 
by Mr. Browder that the party has 4,000 agents at work 
in 500 industrial plants which give employment to about 
1,000,000 men and women. Further, “the party has 
taken the leadership in organizing mass movements of the 
unemployed,” said Mr. Browder, “and has started a 
campaign to unite all organizations of the unemployed.” 
(New York Times, July 30.) He also claims that the 
party is actively at work in the American Federation of 
Labor, that it has split the Socialists, and has fostered 
important movements of the discontented in the old 
parties. As an example of what the Communists have 
been able to do in one field, Mr. Browder cited with 
approval the San Francisco general strike. 

Even more important than these ‘activities is the Com- 
munists’ drive in the United States to gain the allegiance 
of the young. By the more farseeing among the Com- 
munists this is held to be the most vital work of the party, 
not only in the United States but throughout the world. 
“The Comintern must call on all parties in capitalistic 
countries,” said Mr. Browder, in his Moscow address, 
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quoted in the New York Times for July 30, “to pay the 
greatest attention to work among the young.” He pointed 
out that within the last few years the party had been able 
to establish a large number of branches of the Young 
Communists League which had in turn affiliated various 
“ progressive organizations for the young.” With groups 
already engaged with work among associations for young 
people, and with campaigns to reach farmers, white-collar 
workers, members of the professions, especially teachers 
in schools and colleges, and the intelligentsia in general, 
Mr. Browder felt justified in concluding that the Com- 
munists in the United States hardly needed the advice 
which had been offered by Comrade Wilhelm Pieck from 
Germany. 

How closely the party in the United States is linked 
with the Government of the Soviet Republics, and to 
what extent orders issued at Moscow are obeyed in this 
country, is a matter of politics to be considered by the 
‘Department of State. The Soviet Government has re- 
peatedly disavowed all responsibility for the party, and in 
view of the treaty concluded with the United States not 
two years ago, is bound to persevere in its denials. Some 
light may be thrown on the truth of these disavowals by a 
consideration of Stalin’s position in the Soviet Govern- 
ment and on the executive committee of the International 
But the question which confronts us is not primarily one 
of political action. The United States has never had a 
vigorous foreign policy, and unless Moscow openly sets 
up cohorts in every American city under Mr. Browder as 
chief dictator, no action is to be expected by Washington. 
The question is, then, what can be done to offset the wiles 
and plats which, allowing a liberal discount for Mr. 
Browder’s report, undoubtedly exist in the United States. 

It has long been the contention of writers in this Re- 
view that the strongest weapon against Communists and 
agitators of similar stripe, is the removal of the industrial 
and economic evils which supply them with texts and 
instances. A corporation which imposes upon its em- 
ployes a company union, headed by spies and spotters, 
does more in one day to promote Communism than 
Browder and his 4,000 agents can do in a month of years. 
When we tolerate an economic system under which men 
sweat for a pittance, and after years of honest labor find 
themselves candidates for the poorhouse, we may expect 
the Communists and their allies to capitalize the situation. 
If these evils continue, and there is no remedy either in the 
Federal or in the State Governments, or no remedy that 
either will use, the voice of the revolutionary Communist 
will carry conviction to the millions who find in life 
nothing but suffering and utter destitution. Men will 
turn in desperation to whatever promises a new era. 

As a body we Catholics have never understood the 
necessity of supporting, not by word alone but by deed, 
the program outlined by Leo XIII in 1891, and re- 
peated by Pius XI forty years later. As long as we 


Catholics, both individually and through every agency 
that is stamped Catholic, do not flame out in righteous 
anger at the social iniquities all about us, the argument 
that religion is nothing but an opiate for wage slaves 
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can be presented with plausibility—and success—to 
millions. With the open hostility of capitalists to eco- 
nomic and industrial reform, on one side, and with the 
apathy of the spineless pious when faced by the shocking 
economic and moral results of an all but unchecked 
capitalistic system, on the other, the road is thrown wide 
open to the Communist. 

The Government may find it necessary to put down 
with a strong hand all sowers of discord. Given the 
necessity, suppression is not merely the right of the 
Government, but its duty. But it is better to forestall 
evils than to rest on the persuasion that we can destroy 
them as they arise. We Catholics must realize that to 
meet the poisonous propaganda of Communism among 
the young—and we can by no means claim that our own 
have not been tainted—we must strengthen our societies 
for youth and, above all, our schools and colleges. Young 
men and women who pass from our schools to our col- 
leges are not likely to yield to the lure of Communism. 
No less frankly than any critics of the day will they 
recognize economic and industrial evils, wherever these 
may be found; but they will support no agencies of re- 
form except those which are based on the principle that all 
genuine rights must be religiously respected. Theirs 
will not be a policy of mere railing or of bloody anarchy, 
but a program based on the proposition that justice and 
charity must rule every human activity’ 

Browder at Moscow points out the way. If we can 
teach the principles of social justice to the rising genera- 
tion, we can hope that some day this world will lose its 
likeness to the principality of Satan, and take on that of 
the Kingdom of God. 


Education 


To a Cand. Ph.D. 


Epwin G. MoLine 


A FTER so many years of tardy answers to your let- 
ters, my dear Bill, I have ceased to attempt explana- 
tions. If I were to offer an excuse for delay, I would 
mention the hours that I spend at my job of the mo- 
ment. But for the job I am thankful. 

Sorry to hear that you were a bit depressed by the 
prospect of three years’ additional university work. After 
all, a period of three years is not much when you measure 
it against the worth of what you will have at the end of 
that time. I certainly am not going to worry about “ all 
the trees in the forest being cut down before my axe is 
sharpened.” (The quotation is your own in case you 
fail to remember. ) 

I feel that there will still be plenty of wood left for 
hewing when we each find the opportunity for proceed- 
ing to the task. The demand for college and university- 
trained men will be heavier as people awake to the neces- 
sity of having some good minds to do some logical think- 
ing in all lines of endeavor. And college has taught us 
the art of thinking from right premises to logical con- 
clusions, you know. 
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You expressed the hope that I might have settled into 
my chosen career, but as yet there is no such luck. I’m 
beginning to think that the fickle lady of fortune does have 
a hand in the matter of finding opportunities as we desire 
them. I know for a fact that one professor of mine was 
correct, when he said, back in the Fall of 1930, that it 
was fast getting to be a case of whom you knew, instead 
of what. Anyway, I’m still at the gas station and thank- 
ful for that chance to work. 

Believe me when | say that it is more than a bit of a 
shock to realize that the cap and gown of June, 1934, 
have been traded for a mechanic’s coveralls. To leave 
college and its carefree atmosphere with a Cum laude 
A.B. after your name, and dreams in your heart of con- 
quering worlds, and then to find yourself under a lift with 
a grease gun in one hand and cotton waste in the other— 
well, it is an awakening. You wouldn’t mind the work if 
there was any particular future to it. It is knowing that 
a year and more have gone by without any appreciable 
progress that is a bit disturbing. That and the attitude of 
the “ I-told-you-so”’ comforters who seem to glory in 
the fact that the old sheepskin has been exchanged for a 
rim wrench, are the only things that bother you at all. 
What I can’t understand is why some people insist on 
going out of their way to let you hear, “ College didn’t 
do him much good, did it?” If we of the class of ’34 
refuse to be discouraged, refuse to be downhearted more 
than momentarily, why should the rest of the world shed 
tears? 

Some of my classmates, some of yours too, I imagine, 
have tried to keep their collars clean selling this or that 
at little or no profit. Others who, like myself, have made 
no pretense regarding the cleanliness of “the vital V,” 
have joined CCC camps, or donned the white jackets of 
the chain stores, feeling fortunate, with the knowledge 
that so many of the brethren are still doing nothing. 
Pride bows to pocketbooks these days, right down to the 
forelock. Well enough for some of these hard-shelled, 
dollar-grasping critics to tell us what we should be do- 
ing. Knowing what we should like to do is easy. Find- 
ing the opening is not quite so simple. 

I would have given much to have some of them with 
me as I made the rounds when the hotel job ended in 
September. You remember how enthused I was with the 
prospect of a newspaper job? “ First time in three years 
that we can even think of hiring a new man.” “ Terribly 
overworked now. We need additional help. Come back 
next week—next month.” “I'll let you know if I need 
you.” “ Not even a breeze stirring around here, let alone 
a rumor of few help.” The quotes should be labeled or 
titled “‘ Highlights of Meetings with a City Editor,” and 
yet I know that he would be only too glad to lend a help- 
ing hand if he could obtain authorization for the expense 
of increasing his staff. 

From newspapers, I turned to public. utilities to hear, 
“meeting next month to determine the budget. We are 
planning a such and such campaign. There should be an 
opening.” And I’m still going back. From this stage 
you progress to a realization that nothing worth having 
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appears in the “ Help Wanted” columns of the paper 
despite the insistence “ $40 a week to right man, selling 
sure-fire article in exclusive territory. Wonderful chance 
for advancement.” Cynical self is tempted to descend to 
commonplace expressions having to do with “so much 
oil.” 

I don’t pretend to know the answer to it all. But I do 
know that I am weary of hearing “ know-it-all” crape 
hangers condemn higher education. I’m tired of hear- 
ing criticism of my actions in accepting a job “ beneath 
me.” I often wonder, though, if they think for a moment 
that I prefer shouting “ How many?” at America’s mo- 
toring public, to taking orders at a city desk? Or that 
Fischer prefers time keeping to teaching? It’s necessity, 
not choice, that rules the roost at present. 

Let them charge society for conditions that have put 
college degrees in coveralls. Blame society that was too 
smart to read the signs, too wise to cease activities that 
brought about unemployment and attendant evils, but tell 
them not to blame us for working at any job, until “ the” 
job opens for us. To hear the criticism you would think 
that our time at college had been wasted, that we had 
not benefited at all from our college education. I would 
attempt an explanation of my feelings on the subject ex- 
cept for the fact that I would get to talking of ideas and 
ideals, friendships and training for life, and that would 
make no impression whatsoever on people who demand 
conclusions drawn from dollars-and-cents premises. 

I can hear now the caustic remarks that would greet 
any attempt to explain that the value I place on the 
friendships between roommates and classmates, the worth 
of debating, glee clubs and college journalism, each price- 
less in its own way, each having the atmosphere of com- 
mon interests and honest regard for individuals and their 
abilities, can never be set forth properly. Frankly, this 
side of college was the only one that I missed to any 
great extent last September when it should have been 
time to return. Try to explain all of this, though, to the 
tune of “that is nice but it doesn’t put any dollars in the 
bank.” Life has to hold something beyond pure prac- 
ticality and bank books, regardless of the worth of both. 

I’m proud though that we do have ideas and ideals 
which are higher because of our education. Life as we 
would live it is a different matter from life as typified by 
twenty-two-year-old America wandering aimlessly through 
its days, without any worthwhile interests. Such youths 
aim for the back fence and may never get away from the 
porch. Perhaps we aim at the stars but at least we should 
get some little distance on our way. That explains the 
affair to you and to me quite adequately, and yet it prob- 
ably means little or nothing to those whom I would like 
to impress. 

For the interests that college has’ given me I am grate- 
ful. For an ability to appreciate the beauty in literature, 
in music, in life itself, I shall always be in debt to my 
Alma Mater and those responsible for knowledge in 
which I take pride. There is more than satisfaction also, 
in the consciousness of being able to enter an atmosphere 
of culture without feeling out of place. Whether or not 
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we have any immediate proof of a training, valuable for 
making a living, we do know that we have a training for 
life, and to my mind that is the basis of everything. 

If college has given us an honest outlook on life, a 
sincere and appreciative taste for the finer things, then 
we are better because we had the advantage of training. 
I still don’t see any justification for censure leveled at 
us because we are not shining stars in the business firma- 
ment, or bright but useless lights on Park Avenue. 

Enough of this. You will think that I have gone quite 
serious since I saw you last. But it’s just indignation 
and a little thought. So, if you think that you should 
be discouraged in your position, think of me in mine and 
my attitude toward it all. Perhaps the road seems longer 
and darker because you dream as I often do of “ some- 
body, some day,” of a home with its library and fire- 
place, its garden and the peace and quiet we often talked 
about. Measuring such things against the present makes 
them seem more unattainable. I still try to think of them 
all in a future not too far distant. 

It is nice enough to dream, but it is even more en- 
joyable a pastime when an egotistical nature such as 
mine feels that it is equipped to make reality out of the 
visionings. I'll hie myself back to the striving for a place 
in the particular sun that attracts me, after all this philoso- 
phizing. 

Meanwhile regards to yourself and the folks. 


AMERICA 
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HAT is behind the continued attacks that are being 

made upon Religious and Catholic church officials 
in Germany? This question may not trouble the reader 
who casually glances over some report that an individual 
Mother Superior has been accused of non-compliance 
with the foreign-exchange laws of the Nazi regime. But 
it certainly does arise in the mind of anyone who under- 
takes to count up even a fraction of what has actually 
happened in Germany during the last few months. 

A few samples of events are in order. 

At Aachen, the Gestapo (secret police) searched the 
houses of the Sisters of St. Elizabeth, the Redemptorist 
Fathers, the Franciscan Brothers, and the Alexian 
Brothers. 

At Breslau Fathers Norbert, George, and Ewald, 
O.F.M., were arrested; at Trebnitz the Mother General 
Sister Suitgardis and her Assistant, Sister Rosalie, were 
arrested. 

At Limburg on the Lahn, the Franciscan Provincial, 
Father Baumann, Father Seiwert, and a lay Brother were 
arrested and kept in jail. 

At Hiltrup near Miinster the Rev. Provincial of the 
Missionaries of the Sacred Heart of Jesus, Father Willm- 
sen, and Father Utsch, of the same Congregation, were 
arrested. The Mission Sisters at Hiltrup were subjected 
to four days of continuous hearings and investigations, 
which ended in the arrest of their venerable Mother Su- 
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perior, Mother Electa, and her Assistant, Sister Her- 
berga. This occurrence has aroused intense feeling among 
Catholics, due to the high esteem in which Mother Electa 
is generally held. 

Other arrests were those of the widely beloved and 
honored Dr. Legge, of Paderborn, brother of the Bishop 
of Meissen and general secretary of the Central Commit- 
tee of German Catholics; his associate, Dr. Freckmann ; 
the Vicar General of Paderborn; various Superiors of 
Religious houses in Paderborn; the Superior General of 
the Brothers of Mercy in Montabaur; the Father Pro- 
curator of the Redemptorist house in Minster, Father 
Aigner; the Provincial of the Franciscans in Werl; the 
Franciscan Father Nathaniel in Aachen. 

Furthermore, the investigations are reported as pro- 
ceeding with unbelievable minuteness and lack of con- 
sideration for those subjected to them. The entire com- 
munity are called suddenly into the parlor, and examined 
for hours by the Government officials, forbidden any com- 
munication with one another. In one instance, the Sisters 
were forbidden even to go to the washroom unless ac- 
companied by a police officer. No effort seems to have 
been spared to inflict inconvenience, humiliation, terror. 





A= on what charge? Non-compliance with the in- 
credibly complicated, exacting, and arbitrary regu- 
lations of the Government concerning foreign exchange. 

For us who read of these things comfortably over our 
morning coffee, it is easy enough to sigh and say: “ How 
careless of these monks and nuns! They should have 
taken more trouble to acquaint themselves with the regu- 
lations and so they would not have got into trouble.” 

What the situation really was is told in a brief pam- 
phlet, Warum dieser Klostersturm? (“Why This At- 
tack on the Religious?”’) by Dr. Fidelis Giinther. 

Suffering from the depression Catholic charitable and 
educational institutions were induced to take out foreign 
loans. They were badly advised; and the chief adviser 
cheerfully escaped to Holland. But once these debts 
were contracted, conscience obliged them to be paid. The 
debts were contracted not upon the credit of the individ- 
ual institution or Religious Order alone, but upon that 
universal credit which the Church holds in all countries 
for honesty and conscientious fulfilment of obligations. 
To welsh upon their obligations in the United States, Hol- 
land, or other countries would have been a betrayal not 
only of the works which were entrusted to them but to 
their brethren of the Catholic Faith throughout the world. 

We in the United States who are so ready to set up a 
howl over the non-payment of debts by foreign Govern- 
ments, would have been the first to point the finger of 
anger and scorn at the German Catholics if they had 
repudiated their word in this matter. 

But the Government wanted the money. Through an 
elaborate and artificial device, the Schacht regime has 
managed to discriminate between “ private ” and “ public ” 
debts, and use the manner of this discrimination as an 
engine against those whom the Government dislikes, unless. 
they wish to agree to make a sacrifice of their conscience. 
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The Catholic institutions stand between the devil of repu- 
diation and the deep sea of Governmental penalties. 

What is particularly humiliating for the Catholics is the 
fact that the Regime is able to find means of foreign ex- 
change for numberless other interests ; none, however, for 
the civilizing and charitable works of the Church which 
were so solemnly guaranteed by the Concordat. Instances 
are reported, such as that of the Sisters of the Good 
Shepherd in Berlin-Reinickendorf, where the Sisters were 
arrested and jailed for previously making payment on a 
foreign debt, although an amnesty was granted in October, 
1934, for all those who had made such payments without 
giving due notice, and the Sisters gave the required notice 
immediately after the proclamation of the amnesty. 

The avaricious leaders in this drive boast that they 
have either laid their hands already upon the goods of 
the Church, or expect to do so soon. Behind it all is the 
plan to destroy the Church’s charitable and educational 
work in the interests of the totalitarian State. As was 
announced last November at the convention of the “ Ger- 
man Christians ” in the Sportpalast in Berlin, on the four- 
hundred-and-fiftieth anniversary of Luther’s birth, there 
must be a “second Reformation,” to do away with the 
Crucifix, the Cross, with Christ Himself. The frontal at- 
tack on Christian charitable work is the weapon familiar 
to Henry VIII, to Combes, and to Calles. We may yet 
see further unmasking of this attack by the German 
Bishops when they meet at Fulda in August. 

THE PILGRIM. 


Literature 





Formula for the Great American 
Catholic Novel 


Tuomas J. FitzMorrIs 


F the Catholic life is worth living, it is worth writing 

about. This is the text, the moral, the whole import 
of any words of mine upon the subject of Catholic 
Literature ; it applies in happy fashion to the novel, which, 
of all our present literary forms, most adequately reflects 
contemporary existence. I say “adequately” in the 
sense of completeness, broadness of material; too often, 
the novel fails to reflect life with truthfulness. It treats 
of man more exhaustively than, to throttle an example, 
the short story or the drama; it gives expression to the 
spiritual in man through his intercourse with the world 
of today. 

That there are rules for writing Catholic novels is true 
only insofar as it is true that there have been laid down 
certain rules for writing novels of whatever kind or 
tendency and—how quaint of us to mention it !—standards 
of morality in art. Pietistic writing has for us the anemic 
look of literature reduced to a formula; it becomes one of 
the Catholic novelist’s extremes to be avoided. The other 


(This essay was awarded “ first” in the recent contest sponsored 
: by the Intercollegiate Catholic Literature Conference. The author 
represented Fordham University, New York.) 
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extreme is paganism. These extremes are so called be- 
cause they present a distorted view of life; the world is 
not peopled with pagans only, we do not all go about 
with our hands clasped devoutly under our noses and our 
eyes rolling vapidly heavenward. We work, we take 
recreation, we err, we pray. We live, we do not pass 
either from one state of mummified sanctity to another or 
from one depth of baseness to a lower; each man in his 
time is shaken by passions and inspirations. It is the 
legitimate field of the novel, this intense or quiet living. 
The province of the Catholic novel is the Catholic life. 

You see how inevitably we conclude a paragraph, crown 
a thought with the words Catholic life. It is the obvious 
answer to the first question of the embryonic Catholic 
novelist: “ What shall I write about?” What better to 
write about than the high romance of practical Cathol- 
icism? The first rule of any mode of literature is: 
write about the things you know best, what you have 
learned from experience, what you feel most deeply. If 
you would write the great American Catholic novel, you 
will spurn the theatrical accidents in life, the unrealities 
which are sometimes actualized to no point; you will not 
feel the need of a crusade or a bloody persecution: you 
will simply write about Mr. Smith who was born, who 
lived in a world of good and evil, who died and was 
judged according as he had embraced the one and avoided 
the other. That, of course, is the barest sketch of a man’s 
life; the individual artist will supply his own details and 
inject so much of his own Catholic personality and ideals. 

Already, your Catholicism has settled a problem and 
provided an opportunity. Your material is all about you, 
within you; it is of surpassing quality. It is easily dis- 
cernible because of certain externals; it is worthy of your 
most facile pen because it is the richest interior life 
possible in this world of ours. The modern novel is 
invariably a psychological novel, to some degree at least; 
here is an opportunity to prove that there is more to 
psychology than abnormality. The trend in modern 
literature, as in a good part of modern life, is inward. 
Actions are not more important than reactions; it would 
seem, almost, that characters act for the sake of the 
analysis which follows. 

Now, as a matter of fact, the best psychological writer 
should be the Catholic writer, for he alone appreciates 
the value of the human soul and the great dignity of man. 
To the pagan writer, to the so-called “ sophisticated ” 
novelist, man is a compound of senses and, in their writ- 
ings, he acts accordingly. If that sort of character in- 
dulges in introspection, it is only to bring to light some 
repulsive conclusions about “the futility of it all.” He 
sees nothing of that relation which is the most awe- 
inspiring relation of which we know, that which exists 
between the soul of man and the just judgment of God. 
It is that which is most majestic, most comforting, and 
most terrifying. It belongs most intimately to the Catholic 
novelist. Here is matter for an epic: a man probing his 
soul to find God! 

The Catholic does not enter the world wrapped in 
cellophane and leave it with his shell unbroken. He lives 
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in the world and he must continually be at war lest he 
become of the world. That he is not of the earth earthy 
is due to his recognition of why he is here. But this does 
not prevent his knowing what an admixture of good and 
evil existence is. He lives wholly, the better to under- 
stand those who live only partially. The Catholic novelist 
should, then, know human nature better than any other 
novelist because he knows it in the light of salvation, he 
is assured of the eternal verities. He should be far in 
advance of all in the depiction of emotions since he, if 
he is alive to the inspiration of Faith, experiences those 
emotions in their purest form. 

And thus we are come to the most perplexing problem, 
the most troublesome element, the gaping pitfall of the 
modern novel, human love. There is no novel without it 
in at least one of its manifestations; too often it is cari- 
catured and what otherwise would have been a novel be- 
comes so many pornographic pages. The Catholic novelist 
will realize that love is not merely physical attraction, it 
is not a matter of convenience. It is the reflection in 
the hearts of men of the Divine love of God. By all 
means, write of love but, for the love of God, leave “ sex ” 
alone! The daily newspaper will furnish you with proof 
abundant that many, many unfortunates have confused 
the two. 

There is the point to be made—and how very often 
it is made in the nature of a blanket justification !—that 
life is not universally lived in accordance with the canons 
of Christian morality and ethics, that, in the very matter 
of love, abuses in the form of gross immorality exist, 
are widespread. What of that, you Catholic novelists 
who wish to use the idiom of your age, who must write 
of your own time and surroundings in order to reach a 
reading and, not to put too fine a point upon the matter, 
a paying public. I have previously said that life is the 
material of the novel. I repeat it here. It cannot hurt you 
to see life wholly if, and this is the crux of the matter, 
if you use the values and the standards of truth and taste 
which your Catholicism has given you. I am half afraid 
to proceed farther along this line. All that I can say has 
already been said marvelously well, all to the effect that 
there must be morality in art, that that which aspires to 
true artistry cannot, of very necessity, be immoral. There 
is good and evil in the world. You may write of both 
provided you exhibit good in all nobility and evil in all its 
baseness without offending the common sense of decency. 

There is much to be said, in a discussion of the novel 
form, of character, and there is much to be said through 
character. The Catholic novelist will, as in the matter 
of plot and circumstance, determine for himself the ex- 
ternals of character; it is the nature of character with 
which I am concerned, the viewpoint of the novelist 
toward a general character. It seems to me altogether 
fitting that the great Catholic novel should have, for a 
protagonist, one in whom Catholicism has reached a high 
stage of perfection. I would not, however, demand this 


or even attempt to formulate a general rule to cover this 
point for, rather than guiding, such a rule might very 
well be hindering, stultifying. 


In any case, be the pro- 
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tagonist Catholic or opposed to all our religion means, 
he must be measured truthfully and in true proportion 
against the Catholic life or Catholicism. There must be 
left in the mind of the reader no doubt as to where the 
author’s sympathy lies and what his estimation of life is. 

There is one distinguishing mark which the characters 
in our Catholic novel will bear, in whatever circumstances 
they may be placed: they will be conscious of what awaits 
them at the journey’s end because the novelist is assured 
of it. They will have reasons for moving through life, 
for striving, for getting up on their feet as often as life 
has knocked them down. Let the author of the immoral 
“best seller’ draw his little men who have nothing to do 
and a weary lifetime in which to do it. 

And now, about the spirit of the Catholic novel, the 
outlook, the view of life which our novelist will take. At 
the present time, literature has borrowed from life a sour 
mien, an unholy pessimism, a fear of the future. That, 
I suppose, was to be expected amidst our economic and 
political ills. It is very natural for people who are certain 
of nothing to fear everything in the way of change; 
Catholics are incurable optimists. No material misfortune 
can overwhelm them, there is always something left, some- 
thing to live for, something to enshrine, something to give 
them joy and peace. Life is short even for the calamity 
ridden, and the ills of the world perish with the flesh. 
It is given to the Catholic novelist to see things in the 
clear light of this final renunciation. And so, as he is 
not a pessimist, the Catholic novelist will not be a material- 
ist. Nor will he be a dilettante of idle letters. Cathol- 
icism has something to say to this troubled world, it has 
a message of hope and a promise of renewal. 

And now, nothing remains but to write the great 
American Catholic novel. It will be Catholic if it reflects 
the Catholic life in all its manifold aspects. it will be 
American if, obviously, it is unfolded against the Ameri- 
can scene, if it reveals through representative characteri- 
zation or otherwise the ideals of patriotism, loyalty, justice 
and freedom upon which our democratic government was 
founded and by virtue of which it will endure. It will 
be a novel if it conforms to the literary principles gov- 
erning that form. There is need for such a novel, for 
many such to counterbalance the foul mass of stuff which 
is being printed and hawked daily for the delectation of 
the corrupt and to the corruption of the innocent. Catho- 
lic literature, by propagandizing the Catholic life, can 
make Catholic men and Catholic women. This shall be 
the reward for the great Catholic novel. It is worth a 
lifetime to write it. 


FOR ALL BEWILDERED CHILDREN 
Show me, Oh Lord, Thy deepest wells of mercy; 
Encompass me in love I cannot flee, 

And for the night’s despair shed holy light 
On all bewildered children seeking Thee. 


Give me Thy hand, Oh lowly Man of sorrow, 
That I may find, where once a Saviour bled, 
Atoning life-blood in the lifted chalice, 
Thy Body in the sacrificial bread. 

SHIRLEY DILLON WaAITE 
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A Review of Current Books 











Love in a Valley 


LUCY GAYHEART. By Willa Cather. Alfred A. Knopf. $2.00. 
Published August 1. 


[* HER calm, considered style, Willa Cather begins her tale 

of a girl born and reared in an ordinary, unromantic Western 
town in that most uninteresting period which began the present 
century. That beginning means nothing more unusual than the 
first few chapters of any competent craftsman. True, Miss Cather 
has charm in her style, has smoothness and quiet mastery of words 
and transitions and characterizations. So have other artists, and 
that in an elevated degree. But Miss Cather excels in the cumu- 
lative effect. Undistinguished though her books may seem in 
their early stages, graphic and powerful are they in their after 
affects. Lucy Gayheart is such easy, pleasant reading that it is 
deceptive. Its potency is proved by the fact that when read it 
haunts one. Snatches of it come echoing back into the memory; 
pictures formed mentally from it, such as the streets of storm- 
swept Chicago, of that studio where Lucy played for Sebastian, 
of that skating scene where Gordon escorted Lucy far out, and 
most especially, of that snow-path where Gordon drove by Lucy. 
These and such pictures are so real that they seem to have actual- 
ly been transacted before one’s senses. That ultimately is the art 
of Willa Cather, the faculty of drawing pictures which have a 
beautiful surface and a living something pulsating beneath. Joined 
with this faculty is her other, more subtle power of giving reality 
and soul to that living something. A hint through a twitch of 
a muscle, a suggestion through a phrase of a conversation, a shad- 
ing upon a gesture, a single adjective, and thereby, as if by magic, 
a fully formed character is evoked. 

The theme has the conciseness and the fragility of the expres- 
sion. It is a simple tale of a country girl who loved an elderly 
man and rejected a suitor; Sebastian could never have married 
her, though he might have sinned with her, if he were not drowned ; 
Gordon would have married her, but not after she had lied to 
him, though his love for her was the thing most treasured by 
him. 

The novel is in the class of A Lost Lady and The Professor's 
House. Her two last books, Death Comes for the Archbishop and 
Shadows on the Rock, were of a different trend and, it is said with 
candor, of a higher quality. Through these ran the supernatural 
element of Catholicism; of necessity, because they had this spirit- 
ual strengthening, they were superior books. Miss Cather won 
the entire Catholic audience to her by these tales, though she her- 
self is not, despite reports, a Catholic. Lucy is a Lutheran maid, 
but she does not glow with Lutheranism as the Catholics in the 
two other books shone transparently Catholic. A priest, a Catho- 
lic Church, a Mass are in this novel, through a few sentences, 
and most understandingly. Without a doubt, Lucy Gayheart, is 
a beautiful book for summer reading. Francis TALBOT. 


The Variety of Orthodoxy 


FOUR INDEPENDENTS. By Daniel Sargent. 
Ward $2.00. 
"THESE analyses of Charles Péguy, Paul Claudel, Gerard 
Manley Hopkins, and Orestes Brownson are not, fortunately, 
caviar to the general. Yet while they are clear, they are not easily 
categorized. One finds it very difficult to say whether the four 
studies are biographical or critical or both; perhaps it would be 
more accurate to call them psychographs of singularly coura- 
geous and interesting men, three poets and a philosopher, who 
developed unique personalities precisely because they finally man- 
aged to realize their Catholicism. The fantastic Péguy, whose 
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individualism lay “in his love of solidarity, in his unwillingness 
to cooperate in the general break-up of Christian society,” Claudel 
the mystic, who came to understand “the liberty to be, the lib- 
erty to understand, the liberty to worship,” Hopkins the mag- 
nificently odd Jesuit, Brownson, who was years ahead of his time— 
all prove the infinite variety of orthodoxy. 

Apart from its literary felicity, to which Mr. Sargent’s transla- 
tions from Péguy and Claudel greatly contribute, the book is in 
the main lofty apologetic with an insistence upon the uncommon 
rather than the commonsense approach to the Church. The author 
apparently means to convey the impression that the conversions 
of his characters resulted from their originality. This funda- 
mental paradox gives what the publisher calls an angle to Four 
Independents, a point of view which in the case of Péguy at least 
does not seem to be justified in fact. At times one feels that the 
suit was cut to fit the cloth. This is likewise true in the essay 
on Brownson, in which the attempt to emphasize the psychological 
coherence of Brownson’s conversion forces the author to supply 
an ideological background of questionable validity. Mr. Sargent 
has however earned his right to speculate. If he does give us 
the thoughts of his subjects in a logical pattern which would have 
amazed at least two of them he does so with urbanity and direct- 
ness. Four Independents, moreover, was not intended to be a 
definitive treatise, but a stimulating generalization. Pungent and 
enthusiastic in tone, admirably clear, even when dealing with 
abstruse topics, it is at once imaginative and intelligent. 

F. X. ConNoLty. 


Odyssey of a Critic 


PAUL ELMER MORE AND AMERICAN CRITICISM. By 
Robert Shafer. Yale University Press. $4.00. Published May 7. 


ODERN thought is correctly characterized as subjective and 

individualistic ; Greek thought, and thus most of the thought 
before Descartes, had the notes of objectivity and self-effacement. 
In literary criticism the distinction also holds. Critics of the 
classical tradition, like Sainte-Beuve and Taine, always have had 
objective standards; modern liberal critics, being a law unto 
themselves, care nothing for what is or what has been, but prize 
what is novel and look to the future. To the former the highest 
mark of distinction is a link with the past, an objective simi- 
larity with the classics; to the latter literary value is synonymous 
with newness; the supremacy of the classics is but the result of 
a collective neurosis. The modern “ irresponsibles”"—among them 
are counted Eastman (Marx), Lewisohn (Freud), and Van 
Wyck Brooks (Humanitarian)—can sneer with Voltaire at the 
Inferno and think Hamlet the work of a drunken savage. These 
forward-looking pundits are bold in their pronunciamentos: the 
present generation stands upon a pinnacle of unique enlightenment ; 
truth is but change, and to float with the current is the highest 
wisdom; “everything” (they assent to Prof. Robinson) “ said in 
the world up to date is bunk.” 

Paul Elmer More with his Humanistic colleagues has for 
years stood against unbridled and ruleless spontaneity, and has 
been an eloquent advocate of that immemorial, constant, and 
unambiguous experience which makes Tradition. He believes that 
clear light thrown on the past is the surest of guides to the 
future, although he readily grants with Ben Jonson that tradition 
“should serve as a guide, not as a commander.” He believes 
that the fundamental task of the critic is the establishing of a 
comprehensive principle of evaluation in the light of which 
human life may at once be understood and analyzed. How he 
arrived at such a standard is the theme of this book. It is the 
Odyssey of a critic. 

More was raised in Calvinism. Forsaking it for a brief sojourn 
in the Utopias of the sceptics (nowhere is a fit place for know- 
nothings), he was rapt by Hindu philosophy to mystical India. 
Thence he traveled (in spirit) to the home of the Romantics 
on the Rhine: his early ambition was to become a Heine on the 
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banks of the Mississippi. With Plato and Socrates as guides he 
toured Greece, but Greece brought him to Chalcedon and finally 
to Anglo-Catholicism. 

In education More is an apostle of an integral, humanizing 
program, and here he should be heard. His philosophy is mili- 
tantly dualistic: he has cast into hell the Demon of the Absolute. 
His Shelburne Essays and his volumes on the Greek Tradition, 
however, despite their rejection of the teachings of the new 
schools as harder to accept than the difficulties they indertake 
to explain, betray a suicidal pragmatism. Morality for him has 
no fixed norms. Christianity can never be known as true or 
not; but be false to it and chaos will run riot. So, too, in his 
theology More has fallen himself victim to the devil of modern- 
istic relativism. The objective reality of the Resurrection, the 
Personality of the Holy Ghost, and the Virgin Birth (as if this 
were a fundamental dogmatic postulate!) are all rejected. To 
the Apostles’ Creed he attributes only symbolic value: like Plato’s 
myths it is either true or it is only “something like the truth.” 
More has sighted the Promised Land, but he has yet to tread 
its soil. 

Professor Shafer is an able champion of More. His criticism 
of the “irresponsible” is sound, and his history of More’s devel- 
opment is interesting and profitable reading. But to both I 
make a plea. They are striving for complete and adequate 
standards. Life, no less than yardsticks, tons, or railroad tracks, 
needs its standards. Where may they be found in their fulness? 
Only in the traditional scholastic philosophy. Tolle, lege; tolle, 
lege. Stewart E, DOLLARD. 


Shorter Reviews 


THE WILD EARTH'S NOBILITY. By Frank Waters. Horace 
Liveright. $2.50. 
AN authentic romance of Colorado’s mining heyday. Rocky 
Mountain “ canaries,” prairie “ schooners,” and “ Pike’s Peak 
or Bust” are some of the phrases which will recall to Colorado- 
ans the pungent flavor of the early days in Cripple Creek (Lame 
Stream), Little Lunnon (Colorado Springs), Leadville, and 
Denver. 

The author shows a thorough acquaintance with the names of 
persons and places whose memory is still green in the minds of 
the original settlers and their descendants. The towns of Victor, 
Durango, and Creede; the almost legendary saga of “ Haw” Ta- 
bor and the incredible “ Matchless” which won for him the title 
of Silver King; Winfield Scott Stratton, the wisest Midas of 
them all, who soared to affluence after discovering a fabulous 
vein of gold on the Fourth of July and naming the mine “ The 
Independence ;’"’ Generals Palmer and Cameron; the unspeakable 
Ute; and a hundred other details are woven into a background 
for the superb delineation of Joseph Rogier, a settler from North 
Carolina, who brought his family and his fine sense of noblesse 
oblige to the environs of Pike’s Peak. 

Mr. Waters, painting on a large canvas, has captured the spirit 
ot the Rocky Mountain West, though the note of frustration and 
futility illustrated in his hero and those connected with him is apt 
to leave the reader in a joyless mood. A glaring lapse in gram- 
mar on page 93, reminiscent of Byron, is a minor flaw in a skil- 
fully wrought volume which Coloradoans will welcome as an 
addition to the literature of their great State. W.V.D. 


EDMUND BAILEY O’CALLAGHAN. By the Rev. Francis 
Shaw Guy. The Catholic University of America. 
()*= of the reassuring trends of the time is the widespread 
and increasing interest in the preservation of our Catholic 
historical records and the excellent results that are following 
the activities of the research students. This study in American 
historiography (1797-1880), by Dr. Guy, which is published as 
Volume XVIII of the Catholic University of America’s Church 
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history series, presents to a seemingly unappreciative generation, 
im a convincing and most interesting story, the work accomplished 
by a pioneer in the field of critical history. To O’Callaghan 
belongs the credit of awakening historical interest in the Jesuit 
Relations as indispensable source material for all who would 
write about the early development of this country, and his various 
histories of New York not only are illustrative of the evolution 
of the Empire State, but contain details almost as essential to 
an understanding of the events that transpired far beyond its 
boundaries. Dr. Guy has paid a timely and fitting tribute to 
O’Callaghan’s scholarship, and offers ample testimony why he 
should be considered worthy to rank among the outstanding 
historians of his day. T. F. M. 


MARVELS OF GRACE. By Victor Many, S.S. The Bruce 
Publishing Company. $1.00. 
AS Father Many says in his foreword, many spiritual books 
place their chief emphasis on the negative aspects of the 
supernatural iife—the dispositions of soul necessary for its devel- 
opment and conservation—and fail to outline, except in the sketchi- 
est manner, the inherent grandeur of that sublime life itself. The 
author has reversed this procedure and thrown the spotlight on 
the positive side, illuminating the incomparable, never-ending 
wonders of the Divine life stirring through human souls. The title 
is most appropriate. Invisible, breath-taking wonders functioning 
ceaselessly all about us; the transcendent excellence of the Grace 
of Christ and the almost unbelievable transformation it effects in 
human souls; the flowering of the life of Grace in heaven; these 
are but a few of the marvels of Grace ably delineated in the pages 
of this valuable little book. . ey 2 


Recent Non-Fiction 


MARY MAGDALEN. By Edith Olivier. In a note on the 
origins of the book Miss Olivier admits that the lives on which 
her biography is founded are legendary and apocryphal. She 
draws further on poems and celebrated paintings. The result, of 
course, is a myth, insulting to John the Beloved Apostle, but 
possessing the quality of swift moving narrative. It was written 
for “ Billy, who told me to write the life of a saint.” This is a 
rather casual approach to a work which calls for an exact treat- 
ment of facts. However, since the stamp of pure fiction is on 
every page no one will be deceived. (Appleton-Century, $1.50) 
THE SCRIPT OF JONATHAN SWIFT AND OTHER 
ESSAYS. By Shane Leslie. The author’s erudite account of 
the minuscular script of Swift and the attempts made to decipher 
it testifies again to his authoritative knowledge. This well-docu- 
mented essay should serve as a definite source of information 
for the specialist in English literature. The other two essays, 
“The Rarest Irish Books” and “Saint Patrick’s Purgatory,” 
combine with the first-mentioned paper to produce a genuinely 
interesting book, a tribute to the author for his diligent research 
into an obscure field. (University of Pennsylvania Press. $1.50) 


A QUESTION OF LOVERS AND OTHER POEMS. By 
Sister M. Madeleva. A volume of poems of exceeding beauty 
and high spiritual fervor. The title poem expresses a poetic mood 
that has its origin and end above the little loves of earth. In 
poetic technique and depth of thought the poet is excellent, but 
at times her thought breaks too abruptly when an effect is at- 
tempted and the reader is left in bewilderment of words. (St. 
Anthony Guild Press. $1.25) 

BEFORE THE DAWN. By John Taine. Written (under a 
pen name) by Eric Temple Bell, of the California Institute of 
Technology, “for the fun of the thing.” When the “electronic 
analyzer” lights up the fossil bones of prehistoric creatures, a 
vapor arises which visualizes the events which took place when 
the animals lived. It is a weirdly conceived tale, interesting for 
what it is—a bit of fiction. (Williams and Wilkins. $2.00) 
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Letters to ensure publication should not, as a rule, exceed 500 


words. The editors are not responsible for opinions expressed 
in this department. No attention will be paid to anonymous com- 
munications. 


Deplores Jim Crow Catholics 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The letter of J. Thomas Butler in the issue of AMERICA for 
July 13, is a very strong indictment of the Catholic attitude toward 
the Negro. Some of the unsavory incidents disclosed therein come 
as a shock and cause a real Catholic to bow his head in shame 
for the stupid actions of his brothers. Mr. Butler can feel his 
cause has many Catholics who think as I do about the neglected 
Negro and await the day when their numbers swell in the Mysti- 
cal Body of Christ. Perhaps another article on this question would 
not be amiss. Here’s one reader who will welcome it. 

Stamford, Conn. AntHony L. Masso. 


Historic 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

We appreciated and enjoyed the article, “Angela Merici, 
Founder in Modern Education,” in America (June 22, 1935), 
and: consider ourselves indebted to Dr. James J. Walsh for this 
tribute to our Foundress, St. Angela. 

We venture the opinion, however, that Dr. Walsh has con- 
fused the Ursulines with the Sisters of Notre Dame of Namur 
when he states that the former “accompanied by Father De Smet 
had to take a sailing vessel around Cape Horn.” Father De Smet 
obtained the services of the Sisters of Notre Dame in Europe 
and accompanied them in the voyage around Cape Horn. The 
Ursulines came overland from St. Martin’s, Brown County, Ohio, 
to California in 1880; and overland from Toledo, Ohio, to Mon- 
tana in 1884. Father De Smet came to the Rocky Mountain re- 
gion in 1840 and died in 1873. The Sisters of Notre Dame settled 
at first in Oregon, but later moved to California just about the 
time that the first band of Sisters of Charity of Providence came 
to Oregon from Montreal in 1852. In 1864 the Sisters of Charity 
of Providence crossed the mountains from Vancouver, Oregon, 
to St. Ignatius, Montana—the first Sisters to make a foundation 
in that territory. 

The Ursulines appreciate the space given by AMERICA to their 
holy Foundress, St. Angela, during this Jubilee Year of the Order. 

Everett, Wash. THe URSULINEs. 


Mental Malnutrition 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

From time to time articles and letters have appeared in AMERICA 
which criticized the spirit and ideals of medical students and in 
general, delineated weaknesses in both medical education and 
practice. As a Catholic medical student attending a Catholic 
university, I may be able to add something to the discussion 
simply because of my proximity to the problem. 

A great many young people decide to study medicine because 
it offers an opportunity to dabble in the physical sciences. Their 
first encounters with science in high school acquaint them with 
an infinitely puzzling toy. It captures them completely with its 
novelty and color. After high school, parents ask for a decision 
upon a career. Those students with a flair for biology and 
chemistry view medicine with its many added years of study in 
the sciences and its culmination in, at the very least, a smug, 
middle-class living and the esteem of fellow men. It is this science- 
loving group which makes up a great part of our medical student 
body and from it comes the typical medical student of most of 
our discussions. This student minimizes everything in his pre- 
medical and medical curriculum which is not of science. Religion, 
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philosophy and art are perhaps never really understood by him 
because of their subordinate position in his outlook, and he casts 
them off for the thrill and fascination of science. Men with this 
narrow outlook may make excellent scientists but unless they are 
modified by the experiences of life and the broadening influence 
of other fields, they will be, at the most, mediocre physicians and 
nominal Catholics. 

The solution must strike at the roots, and the roots lie in our 
high schools. In the Middle Ages, boys of fourteen and fifteen 
studied philosophy, art and religion. Why are we neglecting these 
subjects in our time and cleaving to a preponderance of science? 
A presentation of the fundamentals of philosophy in an organized 
fashion is just as important as the presentation of the fundamen- 
tals of science. And what about esthetics? When should the 
seeds be sown if not in childhood and adolescence? When a youth 
chooses his career let him be standing on a high place with the 
broad horizons of mind and matter in their every aspect spread 
equally before him. 


Milwaukee, Wis. MEDICAL STUDENT. 


Encyclical 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

What is the nature, or rather substance, of Pope Pius XI’s 
“ Casti Connubii” of December 31, 1930? Many of your readers 
are interested in knowing what this contains. 

Washington, D. C. Joun MAHONEY. 

[Perceiving the widespread denial of the sublime sanctity of 
Christian marriage, and the vicious errors and depraved morals 
everywhere menacing it even among the Faithful, Pope Pius XI, 
in his Encyclical “ Casti Connubii,” raised his voice to recall to 
the minds of the whole human race the true nature and lofty dig- 
nity of Christian marriage, and the advantages and benefits accru- 
ing from it to the family and state. His Holiness also exposed 
the vices opposed to the true conjugal union and explained the- 
principal remedies to be applied. The entire Encyclical was _re- 
printed in English in the Catholic Mind for January 22, 1931. This 
may be obtained by sending five cents and postage to the business 
office, 461 Eighth Avenue, New York.—Ed. Amenrica.] 

Turvy-Topsy 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

One half the American people work themselves to death. The 
other half don’t work at all. In our topsy-turvy age men deny 
God; women rule men; children dictate to parents; criminals are 
protected; servants rebel against masters; people are prevented 
from having children; mediocrity is rewarded, while talent is 
ignored; beggars ride on horseback (in automobiles) ; and men 
are encouraged to live without working. “ Shall I not visit for 
these things, saith the Lord, shall not my soul be avenged on 
such a nation as this?” 


Coeur d’Alene, Idaho. CuHartes Hooper. 


Films, Navies 
To the Editor of America: 

May I make a few words of comment upon the admirable 
article, “ Definitely Cleaner Films,” contained in the issue of 
America for July 27? Father Donnelly’s criticisms upon the 
resolutions adopted by the Catholic Daughters are well taken. In 
all Catholic movements to raise the moral tone of the films there 
is a real danger of misguided zeal leading. to fanaticism. The 
producers are making a real effort, doubtless from mixed motives, 
to purify the cinema. If this effort meets with carping and ill- 
informed criticism, the results may welt prove catastrophic. 

I admire the splendid ideas of the Catholic Daughters, but why 
insert a resolution calling for a “ Navy unsurpassed and second 
to none” in their minutes? I desire a Navy capable of defending 
our shores. The resolution seems a plea to engage in a naval 
race with Japan, a race needless and dangerous in the opinion 
of many Catholics. Catholic conventions should scrutinize with 
care resolutions offered by enthusiasts. Let zeal be tempered by 
discretion. 


New York. Laurence K. Partrerson, S.J. 
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Home News.—The Roosevelt tax bill was reported 
out in the House on July 29. It increases taxes on in- 
dividual incomes; imposes new inheritance taxes; raises 
gift taxes to as high as fifty-per cent on $10,000,000 or 
over; reduces corporation taxes on income not over 
$15,000 a year, and puts it at 14% for income over that 
figure; and raises the excess-profit tax so as to yield 
$100,000,000. In all, the new taxes were estimated to 
net $275,000,000 yearly. The bill was immediately at- 
tacked by Republicans on the ground that the yield was 
relatively negligible, and that therefore the purpose of 
the legislation was political, not for revenue, and therefore 
unconstitutional. Some Democrats also expressed a de- 
sire to eliminate taxes on charitable gifts. It was ex- 
pected, however, that the bill would pass the House with 
only six hours’ debate before August 12. Apart from 
the tax legislation, chief interest in Congress centered on 
the bills now in conference. Chief of these were: the 
banking bill, which passed the Senate unchanged in its 
amended form with little debate on July 26; the holding- 
company bill; the social-security bill; the AAA bill, and 
the TVA bill; while the Senate had yet to act on the Gold 
Clause bill and the Liquor Control bill; and both Houses 
‘on the Guffey Coal Stabilization bill. It was feared that 
the holding-company bill and the social-security bills 
would yet have to be returned to the floors of both Houses 
for action, since a deadlock seemed to exist in the con- 
ferences considering these two measures, though on the 
former the conference had held only two meetings, being 
broken up each time by resistance to a Government 
official’s being present at the meetings. There seemed, on 
the other hand, to be a conviction that the banking bill, 
although entirely rewritten by Senator Glass, would have 
no difficulty in being approved by the House delegates, 
and later by the House itself. Thus the major part of the 
business of the session, which began in January, remained 
to be accomplished. Meanwhile, both Houses were pur- 
suing their inquiries into lobbying that accompanied the 
passage of the holding-company bill, chief interest center- 
ing about a supposed gift to Representative Patton, of 
Texas, and the inability of the Senate to procure the 
presence of Howard P. Hopson, dominating figure in 
Associated Gas and Electric, the company which seemed 
to have done most of the secret lobbying. The President, 
however, was understood to be taking a deep interest in 
the inquiries, and also in the tax bill, on July 31 speaking 
to the press against the custom of family trusts designed 
to conceal assets and income for the purpose of evading 
taxes. Mr. Roosevelt also made it clear on July 26 that 
he intended to keep this country clear of the African 
situation; but he did take cognizance of the German at- 
tacks on Jews by causing to be issued a new declaration 
on religious liberty, while at the same time apologizing 
to the German Government for the insult to the German 
flag during a riot on the Bremen. The labor situation 
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in Terre Haute was reported as quiet while arbitrators 
were at work. On July 29 seventeen Chicago meat packers 
filed suits against the AAA attacking the constitutionality 
of the tax on processed pork; they also sought the return 
of several million dollars collected. This made more than 
500 suits against AAA. 


New York Riot Infuriates Germany.—The anti- 
Hitler and Communist raid on the Hapag Lloyd liner, 
Bremen, in New York when the German flag with the 
Nazi swastika superimposed was torn down, provoked 
deep indignation throughout the Reich. In Washington, 
Acting Secretary of State, Wilbur J. Carr, expressed re- 
gret at a press conference. The German press demanded 
diplomatic intervention and suggested that an apology 
should be forthcoming from Washington. The German 
Government forwarded to Washington an emphatic pro- 
test against the insult to the German swastika emblem 
and indicated the expectation that the guilty parties would 
be suitably punished. The refusal of Mayor La Guardia, 
of New York, to grant a masseur’s license to a German 
citizen living in New York on the ground that Germany 
had discriminated against American citizens of the Jewish 
Faith in the Reich caused widespread resentment in Ger- 
many. No formal protest was forwarded to the United 
States Department of State, but through the official news 
service, the German Government issued a_ semi-official 
declaration asserting that Mayor La Guardia’s action was 
a breach of the German-American treaty of commerce 
and friendship of 1925. 


Nazi Persecutions Intensified.—The new Nazi police 
head of Berlin, Count Wolf von Helldorf, announced that 
the battle against Judaism was being conducted by the 
State and that individual action was unnecessary and un- 
desirable. The campaign against the Stahlhelm, veterans’ 
organization, was accelerated, the group being outlawed 
in Mecklenburg, Saxony and other states. The American 
threat of non-participation in the forthcoming Olympic 
games in Berlin if German Jewish athletes experienced 
unfair treatment brought forth a reiteration that the 
German committee had strictly fulfilled its pledge to the 
international Olympic Committee with regard to Jewish 
athletes. No official comment was made in Germany con- 
cerning the letter of William Phillips, Acting Secretary 
of State, to Jewish leaders in New York, upholding re- 
ligious liberty everywhere, to which letter President 
Roosevelt was said to have given his approval. The 
economic situation throughout the Reich was described 
as full of peril. A great deal of unrest among the masses 
was reported occasioned by the soaring prices of the 
necessities of life. Dr. Hjalmar Schacht, Minister of 
Economics, was said to have deprecated the Nazi perse- 
cution campaigns. 


Nazi Anti-Catholic Campaign.—Ten members of a 
Catholic Order in Recklinghausen were imprisoned. 
Joseph Buerckel, Reich commissar for the Saar Basin, 
dissolved uniformed Catholic youth organizations. Four 
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Catholic nuns, one seventy-eight years old, one seventy- 
one, were sentenced to long prison terms and fined con- 
fiscatory sums for alleged violation of the foreign- 
exchange regulations. The Rev. Ludwig Roth, of Dietges, 
received eight months’ imprisonment for a sermon he 
preached last year. Property of the Windhorst League 
in Baden was confiscated. Other Catholic property and 
Catholic papers were seized. Forty-thousand dollars be- 
longing to the Berlin diocese was confiscated. The Rev. 
Benignus Schropp, a Franciscan, and Father Friesen- 
bacher, of Coblenz, were imprisoned for alleged criticism 
of the Nazi regime. After the presentation of the Vatican 
note of protest to the German Foreign Office, it was de- 
cided to schedule the meeting of the German Bishops for 
August 18. 


Netherlands Cabinet.—Following the failure of 
Professor D. P. Aalberse, Catholic leader, to form a 
Cabinet, ex-Premier Hendryk Colijn was asked by Queen 
Wilhelmina to organize a new Ministry that would be 
extra Parliamentary and liberal. On July 30 it was 
officially announced that he had succeeded in his task. 
The first political leader with whom Mr. Colijn conferred 
following the request of the Queen was with Professor 
Aalberse. The personnel of the new Cabinet was prac- 
tically the same as the Premier’s old Ministry which had 
resigned because of the opposition of Catholics, Laborites, 
and Communists. The only new member is Dr. M. 
Slingenberg, a Senator and member of the radical wing 
of the Liberal party, who was appointed Minister of 
Social Affairs. It was understood that in September Dr. 
L. N. Deckers, Minister of Defense, would take charge 
of the new Department of Agriculture and Fisheries, and 
the Defense portfolio would then probably be given to 
another Catholic. Immediately after the Queen’s request 
that Mr. Colijn f6rm a Cabinet the Amsterdam Stock 
Exchange showed a striking change. The guilder’s re- 
covery was also noteworthy. The Bank of the Nether- 
lands lost 131,000,000 guilders during the Government 
crisis. Most of the gold went to France and the United 
States. 


Italian Financial Difficulties—The lira fluctuated in 
foreign-exchange markets last week and Italy’s financial 
troubles grew more serious. It was reported that Mus- 
solini withdrew more than $40,000,000 in gold from the 
Treasury’s reserves to pay outstanding foreign debts. 
But this could not go on indefinitely, and at the same 
time the nation’s creditors grew anxious about getting 
their payments for overdue shipments. British coal mer- 
chants and producers of wool, cotton goods, pig iron, 
and oil made appeals to their Government, and Rumanian 
oil exporters informed Italy that her future purchases 
must henceforth be paid for in cash. This did not imply 
distrust of Italian buyers, but distrust of the lira, which 
might be devalued at any time, leaving the buyers unable 
to pay for their purchases. It was stated that on July 


24 Italy was in arrears to the extent of nearly $8,000,000 
owing to British producers. 


Late last week the Italian 
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Government decreed a monopoly in all foreign purchases 
of coal, copper, tin, and nickel. It was reported on July 
26 that an Italian force which had penetrated into the 
district near Walkait in northwestern Ethiopia had been 
attacked by natives and driven off with the loss of twenty 
men. Reported at the same time were revolts of Mijjarten 
tribesmen in the Italian Somaliland. These were due to 
the natives’ refusal to do enforced work on the military 
roads and especially to the levy on each Akilor chief of a 
hundred women to join the Italian troops. 


World Communists Meet.—Addresses made at the 
seventh world congress of the Communist Third Inter- 
national, conducted behind closed doors in Moscow the 
week of July 28, attracted much attention in the United 
States. Knowledge of the speeches was obtained through 
statements given to the press. An analysis of the Ameri- 
can Communist situation was made by Wilhelm Pieck, 
leader of the German Communists, in a keynote speech 
for the Communist executive committee. Mr. Pieck 
made a recommendation that American church property 
be confiscated in order to aid the unemployed. The prin- 
cipal line of action to be adopted by the party was that 
of joining forces with the moderate elements, Socialist 
and even bourgeois, in the battle against Fascism as 
the common enemy. The Communists were to go so 
far as to join in war with the bourgeoisie in the event 
that non-Fascist countries are threatened by those in which 
Fascism dominates. Though the “ most important slogan 
of Communists throughout the world was, is, and will 
remain, ‘ Struggle for Soviet power,’ . . . Communists 
cannot remain indifferent to the form in which the 
bourgeoisie maintain their rule.” Two American Com- 
munists, Earl Browder and William Z. Foster, were 
elected to a presidium of forty-two members. 


Growth of American Communism.—American Com- 
munists were reported to have tripled their number since 
1930, in the account given of their progress by Earl 
Browder, general secretary of the Communist party in 
the United States. They now numbered 30,000, said Mr. 
Browder. “In 1930 there were fewer than 100 Negroes 
in the ranks but now there are more than 2,500. We have 
more than 500 nuclei made up of 4,000 members in fac- 
tories and plants where more than 1,000,000 workers are 
employed.” Credit was given to the Communists for or- 
ganizing mass movements of the unemployed, and for 
organizing maritime strikes on the Pacific Coast, also for 
creating dissension within the ranks of the Socialist party 
and the American Federation of Labor. Samuel Darcy, 
American Communist delegate, predicted a strike of “ un- 
precedented scope’ by seamen and dock workers on the 
Pacific Coast, beginning in September under Communist 
leadership. It would be retaliation against the employers 
in an impending struggle to eliminate revolutionary 
leadership from the trade unions. On July 30 warnings 
were sent by the Federal Department of Labor in Wash- 
ington threatening immediate action against radical forces 
that were agitating against maritime peace on the Pacific 
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Coast. Authorities in San Francisco announced that 
Darcy’s indictment would be sought before the Federal 
Grand Jury. 


Politics in Greece.—The question of a plebiscite on 
the restoration of the Monarchy continued to occupy the 
important place in national affairs. In the middle of 
July the matter provoked a Cabinet crisis when Premier 
Tsaldaris tendered the Cabinet’s resignation to President 
Zimis. It was brought about by an attack on the Royalists 
and the determination of General George Kondylis, Vice- 
President and Minister of War, to make the Cabinet 
wholly monarchist before the plebiscite. However, 
Tsaldaris immediately reformed his Cabinet. Meanwhile, 
ex-King George insisted that the plebiscite be an honest 
one and reserved to himself the decision as to whether 
the vote would justify his return. According to a wireless 
to the New York Times he stipulated that no restoration 
by revolution should be attempted; he demanded the 
plebiscite be postponed if disorders prejudged its validity ; 
he insisted that a one-month truce on polemics between 
the Royalists and Republicans must precede the plebiscite. 
He stipulated further that national elections should be 
held after the restoration with the Republicans pledged 
to cooperate. On July 28 the Premier announced that 
he would take an extended vacation in Germany. Auto- 
matically Marshal Kondylis would become head of the 
Government. There was a good deal of speculation as 
to what might be his policy while in charge. 


French Farmer’s Plight.—The French Wheat Pro- 
ducers’ Association published a bulletin late last week 
demonstrating the serious situation of the French wheat 
farmer. Prices received by the farmer for his product 
have been receding steadily from a former sixty-six 
francs per quintal to an average fifty-seven, with many 
selling far below that average. At the same time there 
was an enormous carry over from last year. And as the 
economic crisis continued, there was an appreciable drop 
in the consumption of bread, despite the lower prices fixed 
by the recent Laval decrees. 


Argentinian Affairs—A governmental decree issued 
on July 19 putting all newspaper correspondents and news 
agencies under heavy cash bonds and providing for strict 
control of all outgoing news by the Post Office Depart- 
ment “to prevent,the discrediting of the country or its 
institutions,” met with vigorous opposition from the press. 
A committee was named to plead with President Justo 
for a reversal of the order. The Government, however, 
refused to reconsider the decree and a Presidential state- 
ment was issued insisting that the law was designed to 
curb foreign reporters and that it did not imply a censor- 


ship of news. Meanwhile, on July 23 Senator Borda 


Behere was killed and the Minister of Agriculture and a 
member of the Chamber of Deputies wounded, when shots 
were fired in the Senate chamber during a debate on a 
bill affecting a meat-packers monopoly. An aftermath of 
the debate, in which bitter insults were exchanged, was a 
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“ bloodless ” duel between Federico Pinedo, Minister ot 
Finance, and Senator Leandro de la Torre. Dueling in 
Argentina is specifically prohibited by law and in order 
to challenge Senator de la Torre, the Minister of Finance 
had formally resigned his portfolio. It was agreed, how- 
ever, among the duelists, that no blood would be shed, 
that they should simply fire into space and thus their 
mutual honor would be unimpaired. Immediately after 
the duel President Justo reappointed Mr. Pinedo as 
Minister of Finance, and on July 26 he was again sworn 
in at a brilliant ceremony at the Government House. 


Cardenas Strengthens Position.—It was evident that 
President Cardenas intended to carry through his threat 
to unseat Calles throughout Mexico. The former dictator’s 
son was defeated in an election for the governorship of 
Nuevo Leon, while everywhere Agrarians, emboldened by 
the Government’s favor, were gathering to oust from office 
the appointees of Calles. It was considered only a ques- 
tion of time before Cardenas would be in complete control 
of the country. 


Pope to Villa.—On July 31, the Holy Father left the 
Vatican and drove to Castel Gandolfo for a two-months’ 
residence in the coolness of the Alban hills. The Pope’s 
journey was without ceremony and intended to be secret. 
Nevertheless hundreds of Romans, dressed in their best 
clothes, lined the streets of the city and even the roads 
leading to the Papal villa. At the latter place the entire 
town turned out to meet the Pontiff and welcomed him 
with continued cheers. The press reported that there 
would be no break in the Holy Father’s routine. He 
would continue to receive visitors and would be in con- 
stant touch by telephone with his officials at the Vatican. 
Later on in the season, it was said, he would take a com- 
plete rest for a period of perhaps two weeks. 


Pledge Against Hapsburgs.—Premier Milan Stoya- 
dinovich of Jugoslavia declared in an address on July 27 
to the Jugoslav Senate at Belgrade that he had received 
satisfactory assurances from Austria to the effect that 
the restoration of the Hapsburgs to the Austrian,throne 
was not contemplated. In the meanwhile press regulations 
were being somewhat relaxed in Jugoslavia. 





The recent battle in Congress over the holding 
companies gives especial timeliness to Lawrence 
Lucey’s “ The Utility Holding Corporation,” to 
appear next week. 

From a first-hand witness comes an explana- 
tion of the recent violent anti-Catholic riots in 
Edinburgh: Marieli Benziger in “ No Popery 
in Scotland.” 

How a group of leaders met recently at Notre 
Dame to discuss the problem of youth will be 
told by J. E. Haggerty. 

Harry Sylvester, in “ Shall We Be Violent?,” 
takes up the case for “raising cain,” recently 
raised in these columns by John LaFarge. 























